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Opportunities Unlimited...} 


AST MONTH WE saluted those men and women who are 

passing along their mature wisdom and ideals to the 

younger generation—by working with boys and girls clubs, 
Scouts, and other youth groups. 


This month we honor those other men and women who are © 


contributing their ripe experiences and skills to help out on 
another community level—by making their home town or city 
a better place in which to live. 


Some are working with groups like the Cleveland Senior 


Council (HY, May, pp. 16-18) that lend assistance to both 
business and community projects. And all across America — 


in thousands of towns and hamlets—senior men and women 
are devoting time to work with the community chest, civil 
defense, religious groups and in numerous other ways to 
make their communities safer, more beautiful, and a more 
desirable place. 


Families, friends and neighbors gratefully applaud these 
efforts. Rightly so, as more mature men and women have much 
to offer in the economic and social life of their communities. 
And they have the time and patience to give to solving prob- 
lems that others would perhaps find it difficult to undertake. 


We plan to report a number of these activities in coming 
issues. If you are doing things along these lines—or know 
someone who is doing so—please let us know so we can tell 
others. 


In this way, all can explore the many opportunities that 
exist for mature skills and lifelong experience. 
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By NORMAN D. FORD 


Adventure 





NYONE FOR A leisurely freighter cruise 
around Africa from, say Los Angeles 
through the Panama Canal to Capetown and by 
way of exotic East African ports like Durban, 
Zanzibar and Mombasa to the Suez Canal and 
home through the Mediterranean to New York? 

There is such a trip. 

Several times a year a sparkling Dutch 
freighter leaves Los Angeles for this magnifi- 
cent 103 day voyage and the fare works out to 
just about $12 a day —less than you’d spend ata 
resort hotel. 


é “itn, It can be economical, 
NP comfortable, 


and fun. 





’ Norman Ford's first freighter trip began in 1939 when 
he signed on an oil tanker as ordinary seaman. During 
eleven subsequent years at sea he became a ship’s offi- 
cer and sailed the Seven Seas on everything from a 
transatlantic liner to a three masted schooner. To while 
away the watch below, he took a correspondence 
course in journalism and wrote his first book Freighter 


~ . 

wee ——s Days. This success led to his joining the staff of Ships and 

7 mag ieee _. the Sea Magazine. Ten years ago, he decided to try 

—~»"%. free lancing and has since written over twenty travel 

«<== books including Today's Best:Buys in Freighter: Travel 

* = = and is joint editor of the shipping guide Travel Routes 
~~. 2 Around the World. Between research trips abroad, on if 

i Se “== which he travels by freighter whenever he can, he makes 

aay | his home beside the Gulf of Mexico at Dunedin, Florida. 
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by Freighter 


Not all freighter cruises are priced as low or 
last as long. But every day freighters sail for 
a string of colorful foreign ports, carrying up 
to a dozen passengers. 

There are cruises from as short as three days 
to long, leisurely round the world voyages last- 
ing half a year. Regardless how long your voy- 
age, once aboard, every day is a round of lazing 
and loafing, far from noise, crowds, formality 
and telephones. Small wonder the lowly freighter 
is a most popular form of travel. 

Your freighter may resemble a fat lady of 
the sea —a bluff-bowed workhorse carrying the 
wares of commerce from land to land. But her 
accommodations are gratifying. Freighter cab- 
ins are outside and amidships —the premium lo- 
cations of liners—and if you choose the right 
ship, you’ll eat like a Roman Emperor. 

You won’t find many trips at $5 a day. But as 
a rule, the longer the voyage, the lower the fare 
works out to per day. The real bargains in 
freighter cruises go to those with more time than 
money. So if you’re retired or about to, consider 
this: with your new-found freedom from work 
schedules and vacation limits, you also have the 
time to take advantage of lower cost freighter 
trips normally available only to people of leisure. 

Interested? Then here are the answers to just 
about every question you’re likely to have. 


What exactly is a freighter? A cargo ship, per- 
mitted to carry up to 12 passengers. If more 
passengers are carried, the ship must carry a 
doctor, extra radio officers and lifesaving equip- 
ment. Vessels so equipped are popularly known 
as cargoliners and generally carry from 13-60 
passengers. The freighters and cargoliners you'll 
sail on are all engaged on regular and prede- 
termined itineraries. Advance bookings cannot 
be made on unpredictable, roving tramps. 


What are the advantages of freighter travel? 
Principally a relaxed, informal, leisurely way of 
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life with no organized entertainment whatso- 
ever. Compared to big liners, you often get su- 
perior accommodation for your money, more 
deck space per passenger and free deckchairs. 
There are no separate classes, you eat with the 
captain and officers and you have free run of 
almost the entire ship. 


What are the drawbacks? You shouldn’t con- 
sider a freighter unless you can happily dispense 
with dances, movies, organized entertainment, 
beauty salons, cocktail parties and a wide choice 
of menu. During fog and in port, freighters can 
be noisy. But above all, freighter schedules are 
based entirely on cargo. You’ll leave port the 
moment the cargo is aboard and not a minute 
sooner. Given sufficient inducement, a freighter 
will detour to any nearby port to pick up extra 
cargo. You may not visit all the ports on your 
itinerary, you may get to visit others you never 
dreamed of seeing. You may sail from a different 
port and end up at a different one (on one trip 
advertised to sail from Los Angeles for Yoko- 
hama we actually left from San Francisco and 
docked at Kobe). And your voyage may be 
shorter or longer than advertised. All itineraries 
and schedules are extremely flexible; to people 
with limited time, this uncertainty can prove 
upsetting. 


Is the going rough at times? No more so than on 
big liners. To keep to her schedule, a liner will 
bull through a gale regardless of motion. But a 
freighter, down to her marks with cargo, has to 
slow down to an easier rhythm. As regards crea- 
ture comforts, two out of three modern freighter 
cabins are the equal of expensive first class cab- 
ins on the average liner. Usually, you’ll have 
beds instead of bunks and even if bunks are 
used, they’re generally.all lowers. Freighter cab- 
ins have portholes or windows, are often air con- 
ditioned and many have comfortable daytime 
living space. Particularly on foreign ships, 










you'll find an elegant smokeroom and lounge. 
But you must be physically able to get about, to 
walk up and down gangways and stairs. Freight- 
ers won’t accept incapacitated people or invalids, 
regardless of age. 

What's your advice? If you’re new to freighter 
voyaging, why not sample a short 3-6 day cruise, 
see how you like it and size up the prospects for 
a longer voyage. Short coastal cruises are avail- 
able on all our coasts. Above all, you need the 
leisure to keep your plans elastic, to adapt your 
timetable to the vagaries of freight. 

How about social life? Since you must make 
your own amusements, much depends on your 
fellow passengers. Fortunately, the very uncer- 
tainty of freighter schedules screens passengers 
to people who, like you, can name their own va- 
cation dates: business and professional couples, 
retirees, housewives and a sprinkling of actors 
and writers—usually a most congenial group. 
Making friends is no problem; you’ll know every- 
one the first day out. Most foreign freighters 
have well stocked bars, even smart cocktail 
lounges. All drinks and liquor are tax free and 
a double Scotch typically costs only 25¢. But 
American ships can be drier than the temper- 
ance meeting (though you can bring your own 
bottle) and on runs to the Orient, are sometimes 
patronized by missionary groups. All ships have 
a small library (not always in English). Other- 
wise, there are cards, deck games, passing ships 
to speculate about —and just plain relaxing. 

Should a woman sail alone? Occasional ships 
bar unaccompanied ladies —but this stipulation 
is rare. On all others, unescorted ladies receive 
exceptionally courteous treatment. You may be 
given a private cabin or share one with another 
lone woman traveler. If you’re apprehensive, 
pick a Norwegian freighter: most carry stew- 
ardesses. 

What's the food like? If you consider a liner as 
a floating hotel, then food on a freighter is about 
like that on a working dude ranch — plain, hearty 
and abundant. There’s no a la carte but you gen- 


erally have a choice of two or three entrees. It’s 
true you always run a slight risk of encounter- 
ing the inept cook and his uninspired menus. 
But many a small freighter serves a six course 
dinner equal to that on a transatlantic liner. 
On Scandinavian ships, smorgasbord is taken 
for granted; Dutch ships serv~ platters of tasty 
cheese and anchovies at each meal; and on 
French and Italian ships, wine flows freely at 
lunch and dinner. For gourmet eating, pick a 
Scandinavian or Dutch ship. But if you feel the 
food may be too rich or unusual, then choose 
to sail on an American freighter. All ships have 
cheerful dining saloons and all meals are early. 


How about medical facilities? Because few 
freighters carry a doctor, most lines require a 
certificate of good health and a waiver of respon- 
sibility from all passengers 65 and over. The 
majority accept passengers to age 70 and many 
set no upper age limit at all. This stipulation 
does not, of course, apply on cargoliners nor on 
Japanese freighters, both of which carry doc- 
tors. All freighters, however, have a well stocked 
medicine chest presided over, as a rule, by some- 
one with pharmacy training. To avoid bother- 
ing this officer for trifles, you should take along 
your own simple remedies. 

What should | take? Casual sports clothes plus 
a suit or dinner dress for shore visits will suf- 
fice. Take plenty of drip-dry and miracle fabric 
wear — few freighters have laundries. Low heels 
and slacks are recommended for ladies. Check 
with the line on the ship’s voltage before taking 
any electrical appliances. Most freighters allow 
a liberal 350 pounds of free baggage but avoid 
cumbersome trunks and footlockers. The line 
will advise as to what travel documents, if any, 
you'll require. 

What does freighter travel cost? On the average, 
slightly less than cabin (second) class on liners. 
Too, the longer the trip, the lower the cost per 
day. Short 2-3 week trips average $21-$25 a day; 
60-90 day trips $16-20; longer 4-6 month voy- 
ages as low as $12-$15. Round trip fares, which 
allow a stopover at your destination, are gen- 
erally 10 per cent cheaper than two one way 
fares. And this same reduction applies propor- 
tionately to round voyages cruise fares, from 
and back to your starting point, in which the 
ship is your hotel throughout. 

Other than for low priced drinks, there are no 
shipboard extras. On most trips, an additional 
15-20 per cent of the fare will see you through: 
10-14 per cent for shore excursions and 5-6 per 
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\ I | cent for tips. But if you plan on conducted sight- 
+ 1 seeing tours and shopping sprees, you’ll need 
more. For tips, split 5 per cent of the fare be- 
tween cabin and table stewards and give an ex- 
tra one per cent to anyone else who may have 
served you (plus 10 per cent of your voyage bar 
bill for the bartender). Save on the shortest 
trips, $5 should be the minimum tip. 

Regard all quoted freighter fares as a guide 
and be prepared to give or take a few per cent. 
Actual fares often vary from voyage to voyage, 
from ship to ship. Single cabins generally cost 
10 per cent more, suites 25 per cent more, fares 
by foreign ships—including Canadian sailings 
—may fluctuate with exchange rates, off-season 
reductions may save you up to 30 per cent and 
on short coastal voyages you may have to pay 
our 10 per cent transportation tax. 


How can I find out what trips are available and 
where they go? Freighters operate only between 
regions having a surplus of goods and others 
having a shortage and they follow the shortest, 
most economical routes. Whenever world trade 
slackens, freighters are withdrawn and berths 
become scarce. In short, freighters operate only 
where there is cargo to be carried. 

To shop for what’s currently available, you 
must consult a freighter guide. These include: 
Today’s Best Buys in Freighter Travel (largest, 
most complete guide to bona fide 12-passenger 
freighters) at $2; Travel Routes Around the 
World (abbreviated guide to freighters and car- 
goliners) at $1— both these books available from 
Harian Publications, Greenlawn, New York; and 
Ford’s Official Freighter Guide (no connection 
with author) which gives a rundown on about 
two thirds of freighter and cargoliner trips and 
costs $2.50 from Kenneth Ford, 2031 Glendon 
Ave., Los Angeles 25. A $5 annual membership 
in the Freighter Travel Club, Caldwell, Idaho, 
also brings the helpful Freighter Travel News. 


How should | choose a freighter? By selecting a 
voyage that appeals to you and a line which 
operates the type of freighter you desire. You 
can do this from any one of the three freighter 
guides. The dullest trips are those to North 
Europe (of which there are plenty from all three 
of our coasts). For top value, look for long, lei- 
surely voyages through the Mediterranean, to 
the Far East, the Pacific and Africa, the Carib- 
bean and South America. Try to time your voy- 
age with the best season: Today’s Best Buys in 
Freighter Travel gives this information. 

On most routes you can choose from half a 
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dozen different nationalities and here are their 
respective highlights. 

Scandinavian —immaculate, good food. Brit- 
ish —comfortable, good service, fair food. Dutch, 
German — spotless, efficient, good meals. French, 
Italian — good food and wines but don’t look too 
closely under the carpets. Japanese —modern, 
comfortable, magnificent service but make sure 
they serve western style meals. American— 
functional, excellent plumbing, familiar food, 
fair service (our new Mariner class ships are 
much superior). 

Don’t worry about language difficulties; most 
ships’ officers speak English. Not all cabins may 
have private baths, so check. If you live near a 
port, you can arrange to look over any freighter 
while docked. 

How should | book passage? Most travel agents 
turn pale when a client mentions freighters but 
Ford’s Official Freighter Guide lists a number 
who specialize in freighter bookings and, of 
course, the fare is the same as if you booked 
direct. Because agents cannot book you on some 


of the smaller, cheaper lines, however, most 
veteran voyagers make their own bookings. To 
do so, you simply select the line you want plus 
several alternative lines in case it’s booked solid. 
Write away to each, stating the type of accom- 
modation desired, names and relationships of 
your party, and approximately when you wish 
to sail. 

By reply, you'll learn that some lines are 
booked full, others may have cancelled their 
services for lack of cargo and, as a rule, the rest 
can offer space. From their literature you select 
the sailing, ship and cabin closest to what you 
want...you send your deposit, and that’s it— 
your booking is complete. As sailing time ap- 
proaches, the line will request the balance of 
fare and later, will instruct you where, when 
and how to join your freighter. 

Some hints: high season bookings should be 
made at least 4 months in advance; 6-12 months 
for short, popular trips; 12-24 months for win- 
tertime round the world voyages. Off-season, on 
some runs, you can often board a freighter at 
ten days notice but it’s still wise to book well 
ahead. On most freighters, you can take your 
car along very inexpensively. 

That’s all there is to it. Follow the rules, allow 
plenty of time, be prepared to turn a change of 
plans into a memorable occasion ...and chances 
are you'll become as hopeless a freighter addict 
as the rest of us. 


ine VOYAGE DURATION and itineraries given below are extremely 
flexible and intended only as an approximate guide. 

C=complete round cruise fare; 0.w.—one way fare; r.t.—round trip fare, 
with short layover ashore at turnaround port at passenger’s expense. Given last 
is nationality of freighter, followed by address to which to write for specific 
information on sailings, itineraries and fares. 


From East Coast Ports 


Montreal to Newfoundland, 15 days, $210- 
$275C. Canadian: Clarke Steamships Ltd., Box 
730, Station B, Montreal 2. 

Montreal via Great Lake ports to Chicago, 27 
days, $470C. German: Hamburg American Line, 
U.S. Navigation Travel Division, 17 Battery 
Place, New York 4. 

New York to Panama and San Francisco, 11-17 
days, $350-$575 o.w. U.S. American President 
Lines, 29 Broadway, New York 6. 

New York to Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 18 days, 
$395C. U.S./Scandinavian: Alcoa Line, Battery 


Place, New York 17. 

New York or Baltimore to Jamaica and/or Hon- 
duras, 12-13 days, $295-$315C up. New York to 
Panama, Costa Rica, 15 days, $365C. U. S.: 
United Fruit Line, Pier 3 North River, New 
York 6. 

New York to Panama, Ecuador, Chile, 47 days, 
$810C. U.S.: Grace Line, 3 Hanover Square, 
New York 4. 

New York to Spain, Italy, Yugoslavia, 45 days, 
$750-$800C. U.S.: American Export Lines, 39 
Broadway, New York 6. 
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New York to Genoa, 20 days, $395-$505 r.t. 
Italian: Costa Line, 19 Rector St., New York 6. 


New York to Italy, Greece, Turkey, 47 days, $990- 
$1,040C. Norwegian: Concordia Line, 90 Broad 
St., New York 4. 


New York to Italy, India, Bangkok, 95 days, $909- 
$1,161 r.t. Dutch: Nedlloyd Line, 29 Broadway, 
New York 6. 


New York round the world by various combina- 
tions of foreign flag services, about 100 days, 
from $829C. Glaessel Shipping Corp., 44 White- 
hall St., New York 4. 


New York eastbound round the world via Suez, 
India, Manila, Panama with change of ship in 
India, 70 days, $980-$1,200C. Dutch: Nedlloyd 
Line, 29 Broadway, New York 6. 


New York westbound round the world via Pana- 
ma, Hongkong, Ceylon, Suez with change of ship 
at Singapore, 105 days, $1,260C. Norwegian: 
Barber Line, 14 Battery Place, New York 4. 

New York eastbound round the world via Suez, 
India, Japan, 120 days, $1,500-$1,650C. U.S.: 
Isbrandtsen Line, 26 Broadway, New York 4. 


New York westbound round the world via Pana- 
ma, Philippines, Suez, 110 days, $1,600C. U.S.: 
Isthmian Line, 90 Broad St., New York 4. 
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From Gulf Ports 

Gulf ports to Puerto Rico, Trinidad, 14-16 days, 
$350C. Mobile to Curacao, Venezuela, Trinidad, 
24 days, $525-$550C. U.S./Scandinavian: Alcoa 
Line, 1 Canal St., New Orleans. 

Gulf ports to Puerto Rico, Haiti, 17-20 days, 
$350C; to Puerto Rico, Venezuela, 23 days, 
$450C. U.S. Lykes Lines, 1300 Commerce Bldg., 
New Orleans. 

New Orleans to Jamaica, Panama, Ecuador, 19 
days, $450C up. U.S.: United Fruit Line, 321 St. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans 4. 

New Orleans to Spain, Italy, Greece, 43 days, 
$800€. U.S.: Waterman Line, 61 St. Joseph St., 
Mobile. 

New Orleans to Mediterranean, Adriatic, 60 days, 
$700-$800C. U.S.: Lykes Lines, 1300.Commerce 
Bldg., New Orleans. 

New Orleans to Panama, Philippines, Hongkong, 
Japan, etc. 87 days, $1,050C. U.S.: Lykes Lines, 
1300 Commerce Bldg., New Orleans. 

New Orleans to Capetown and East African ports 
to Mombasa, 50 days, $1,008 r.t.. U.S.: Lykes 
Lines, 1300 Commerce Bldg., New Orleans. 

New Orleans westbound round the world via 
Panama, Hongkong, Singapore, Suez, 100 days, 
$1,295C. Norwegian: Fernville Far East Lines, 
39 Broadway, New York 6. 
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From Pacific Ports 

To Vancouver from Los Angeles, 16-21 days, 
$300C; from San Francisco 6-12 days, $125- 
$175C. German: Hamburg American Line, 530 
W. Sixth St., Los Angeles. 

San Francisco to Panama, Puerto Rico and New 
York, 21 days, $325-$350 o.w. up. U.S.: Isbrandt- 
sen Line, 150 California St., San Francisco 11. 

Seattle to Japan, Manila, Hongkong, etc., 60 days, 
$875C. Seattle to Indonesia, India, etc., 80 days, 
$1,120C. American Mail Line, 1010 Washington 
Bldg., Seattle 1. 

Los Angeles round South America via Panama, 
Brazil, Chile, 65 days, $1,250-$1,350C. U.S.: Paci- 
fic Republics Line, 214 California St., San Fran- 
cisco 11. 

Los Angeles round South America via Chile, Bra- 


zil, Panama, 105 days, $1,850C (with layover at 
Buenos Aires). Norwegian Westfal Larsen Line, 
432 California St., San Francisco 4. 

California to Philippines, Hongkong and Southeast 
Asia, 85 days, $1,175C. Norwegian: Klaveness 
Line, 310 Sansome St., San Francisco 4. 

California to Tahiti, Samoa, Fiji, etc., 65 days, 
$1,150-$1,390C. Norwegian: Pacific Islands 
Transport Line, 432 California St., San Fran- 
cisco 4. 

California westbound round the world via Philip- 
pines, Hongkong, Ceylon, Suez, etc., with change 
of ship in Far East, 80-88 days, $1,110-$1,145C. 
Norwegian: Barber Lines and Fernville Far 
East Lines, c/o Overseas Shipping Co., 310 San- 
some St., San Francisco 4. 

Vancouver westbound round the world via Aus- 
tralia, Suez, Europe, Panama, 165 days, $1,400C. 
German: Columbus Line, Johnson Walton 
Steamships Ltd., Marine Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 

From Los Angeles to Panama and Capetown and 
around Africa through Suez Canal and Medi- 
terranean to New York, 103 days, $1,105-$1,365 
o.w. Dutch: Nedlloyd Line, 29 Broadway, New 
York 6. M@ 
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HERE DO YOU want to live when you 
retire—in a community of older persons or 
in a neighborhood with people of all ages? 

Charles L. Cheezem, a St. Petersurg, Fla., 
home builder, says he has found that a majority 
of retirees prefer living with others of the “same 
age and interests.” 

But Carl T. Mitnick, past president of the 
National Association of Home Builders, claims 
that “The biggest market for retirement homes 
is not in Florida or California, but around our 
bigger cities.” 

Both home builders practice what they preach. 
For nine years, Mr. Cheezem has been building 
Ridgewood Mountain Village, now a community 
of 2,200 homes near St. Petersburg. Nearly all 
are one-story, two-bedroom, one-bathroom hous- 
es with garages. They cost between $8,990 and 
$12,990, exclusive of land, with a 40% down pay- 
ment. 

Carl Mitnick started his North Cape May, 
N.J. project in 1950 as a seashore vacation de- 
velopment. A year later he observed that half 
the homes had been bought by retired people. 
Now more than 1,500 homes have been sold at 
North Cape May, about half to retired folk. 
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your type of housing 


Another Mitnick development, the Fairways at 
Somers Point near Atlantic City, has about 500 
homes, and about 45% of the residents are re- 
tired people. 

“Older people like to stay close to friends and 
family,” Mr. Mitnick says, “and many lack the 
money or inclination to move several hundred 
miles to an unfamiliar area.” 

Which home builder is right? Both are cor- 
rect, to some extent. The Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association made a housing preference survey 
during the recent White House Conference on 
Aging. Here’s what they found: 

Of those questioned, 26% would like to spend 
their retirement years in their present home. 
A different house in the same general area was 
the choice of 31%. Florida, Arizona or Califor- 
nia was the choice of 20%. 

So there is no single, correct answer. People 
are flocking to retirement villages in the sun, 
and others are enjoying retirement right in the 
old home town. Some try one first, then the 
other. Builder Mitchell Berenson, who developed 
Springvale-on-the-Hudson, a rental project for 
retirees in New York State, reports that some of 
his tenants have come North after living in 
Florida or California. About 25% of the resi- 
dents of Springvale-on-the-Hudson are from the 
immediate area. The rest come “from all over.” 


UNCLE SAM CAN HELP 


Whether you decide to stay near home or move 
in search of new horizons, the Federal Govern- 
ment has several programs to help you get bet- 
ter housing at lower cost. Officials report that 
these programs to help finance housing for re- 
tirees have not yet been widely used. But now 
they expect more and more retirement housing 
to come on the market — in all parts of the coun- 
try —for two reasons. 

First, home builders are tailoring their plans 
more and more to the older buyer or tenant. 
Nearly one out of every four Americans—over 















41 million—is over 50. That’s too big a market 
to ignore. When retirement housing was dis- 
cussed at their 1961 convention, many eager 
home builders were unable to crowd into the 
jam-packed meeting rooms. 

Congress, too, is vitally interested in better 
retirement housing. The new 1961 Housing Act 
will do more to encourage special housing for 
retirement. Here’s what’s available and how you 
can benefit: 


Buying a house will now be a little easier for 
you if you are 60 or older. The FHA (Federal 
Housing Administration) will insure your mort- 
gage, despite your age. Friends, relatives or a 
corporation are allowed to make the down pay- 
ment and to co-sign your mortgage if this is 
necessary. Down payments have been reduced 
by the new law to 3% of the first $15,000 of the 
appraised value of the home, 10% of appraised 
value between $15,000 and $20,000 and 25% of 
the value above $20,000 and to the maximum of 
$25,000 for a one-family home. The mortgage on 
a new home may now run as long as 35 years. 

These terms are available, for example, at 
Casa del Sol, a retirement village near Mesa, 
Arizona. A two-bedroom house built by Ralph 
Staggs in Casa del Sol has 955 square feet of 
living space and a 28-foot covered patio. It sells 
for $11,300. Other houses in this retirement 
community sell for $10,275 to $12,650. 

Casa del Sol residents use the churches, stores 
and recreational facilities of Mesa. Retired mili- 
tary people shop at a nearby Air Force base. 
For sports fans, there is nearby college football, 
dog racing and major league baseball Spring 
training. 


Renting an apartment or a house will also be 
easier for older people who want to live in de- 
velopments especially built for their needs. If the 
project has 8 units or more specifically designed 
for occupancy by older people, the builder can 
now get a bigger FHA-insured mortgage —up 
to $2,250 per room if the house or apartment 
includes four rooms or more. If the apartment 
is in an elevator building, the maximum amount 
of the FHA-insured mortgage will now be $2,750 
per room. 

Your church, union or fraternal association 
may be interested in sponsoring retirement 


housing. Non-profit groups, including State and 
local government agencies, are eligible for FHA- 
insured mortgages on rental retirement housing. 
They get a better break than commercial build- 
ers—100% of a non-profit housing mortgage is 
insured by the FHA. 

Vine Court in Hartford, Conn., is a good ex- 
ample of this type of housing. Four Congrega- 
tional churches sponsored this garden-type de- 
velopment, which includes 20 efficiency apart- 
ments, a community lounge and automatic laun- 
dry facilities. Vine Court is near shopping and 
churches. Rents range from $57.50 to $87.50 per 
month, including heat and utilities. The average 
age of residents is 75; their retirement incomes 
run from $100 to $460 per month. 


Cooperative housing is also a possibility you 
should investigate. The 1961 Housing Act makes 
several types of non-profit groups eligible for 
100% Government loans to build housing for the 
elderly. Consumer cooperatives and public agen- 
cies are now eligible, as well as churches, organi- 
zations, unions, etc. The fund from which these 
loans are made has been fattened by Congress. 
It was $50 million; now it is $125 million. 

A teachers’ organization in Omaha, Neb., the 
Omaha Education Association, formed a hous- 
ing cooperative and built a 12-story apartment 
house accommodating 71 families. More than 
40% are now retired. Then the group decided to 
build OEA Manor, a 133-unit elevator apart- 
ment especially designed for retired teachers. 
The total cost of this project, including land in 
downtown Omaha, was $1,273,481, nearly all 
borrowed from the Federal Government. The 
apartments, all of which have three-rooms, rent 
for $70 per month. 


Public housing is another possibility not to be 
overlooked in many communities. The new law 
will expand the supply of public housing, which 
is exclusively for people at the lowest end of the 
income scale. Men must be at least 65 years old 
and women 62 to be eligible for low-rent public 
housing, but severely disabled men and women 
may be admitted at age 50. 

Public housing projects no longer have a drab, 
barracks-like look. Cedar Apartments Exten- 
sion in Cleveland, Ohio, for example, is a modern 
14-story apartment house. Of its 156 apart- 
ments, 104 are one-bedroom units mostly, but 
not exclusively, for older people, and 52 are 
two-bedroom apartments for families with 
young children. Rents for most of the units are 
$27 per month, including heat and utilities. The 
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maximum retirement income permitted at Cedar 
Apartments Extension is $3,000 annually. 

For more information on special Government 
assistance for retirement housing, you may in- 
quire at the nearest Federal Housing Admini- 
stration (FHA) office. There’s one in almost 
every city. And here are two Government publi- 
cations that will also be helpful: 

“What’s New in Housing the Elderly,” a new 
34-page booklet describing the advances in sen- 
ior citizen housing during the last decade, has 
been published by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. You can get it from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 30¢ per copy. 

The publication includes sections devoted to 
houses for owner occupancy, apartments for in- 
dependent living, public housing for the elderly, 
and group housing. The various Federal aids to 
housing for the elderly are also explained, in- 
cluding direct loans and the assistance available 
from the FHA and the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association (FNMA). 

“A Happy Home for the Later Years” is an- 
other useful publication available from the Gov- 
ernment. It tells what points to consider in your 
search for retirement housing and lists the im- 
portant design features and location factors to 
keep in mind. Copies are available without 
charge upon request to the Information Office, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washing- 
ton25,D.C. @ 


A Ralph Staggs retirement home. Staggs-built 
homes in Casa del Sol retirement village near Mesa, 
Arizona, sell from $10,275 to $12,650. A $11,300 
home has 955 sq. feet space and 28 sq. ft. patio. 
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Interior views of the ‘‘House of Freedom’’ compact 
home for retirement. Above, living room with win- 
dow revealing central court. Below, dining area and 
kitchen behind wall divider shown in photo above. 






























The Sensational Novelty Hit — Introduced hy EMMA CARUS 


THE HIGH COST OF LOVING 
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These are the songs America sang as it strived and thrived... 


By DEAC MARTIN 


UST ABOUT every important event or trend 
in our national thought and attitudes have 
inspired songs about them—for example Key’s 
“Defense of Ft. McHenry” which became the 
“Star Spangled Banner” despite the melody’s 
British origin. 

“Oh Give Usa Navy of Iron” memorializes the 
Merrimac-Monitor naval duel of the Civil War. 
“Ho for the Kansas Plains (where a man shall 
live in liberty free from a tyrant’s chains)” in 
the post war era indicates that political dis- 
agreements are not limited to the 1960’s. 

A bit later, when railroads were pushing 
through our farmlands, the prolific George F. 
Root, who sometimes wrote under the name of 
“Wurzel,” uttered several verses, each with a 
different chorus, to air a common complaint of 
many farmers as typified in verse three of 
“What’s the Matter, Jamus?”: 


“Our farm is crossed by railroads, Where busy 
engines fume; And looks like your checked apron, 
to the man up in the moon. For a mess of potage, 
Susie, we've sold the right of way, For the near- 
est stopping station, Is Sixteen miles away.” 


Countless events and persons whose actions 
were chronicled in the news are preserved in the 
stacks of old sheet music, folios, and to somewhat 
less degree, in recordings for the clockwork 
78 players of “His Master’s Voice” days. Many 
readers would find it fun, and rewarding, to in- 
spect the attic for such gems of Americana. 

Added to the national aspects, local folks or 
events have often provided subjects for local 
bards to sing about, usually in halting rhyme, 
scansion, melody, harmony —or all four. Such 
songs are records of people or events that were 
locally important though unknown beyond the 
county line. Neighborhood pride also was back 
of songs such as “The Silvery Nishnabotna,” a 
stream that meanders through southwestern 
Iowa’s cornfields in a muddy trickle between its 
murky flood cycles. Such songs were usually 
printed at the bard’s expense and played once by 
the town’s Silver Cornet Band. 


MIRROR OF AMERICA 


In discussing songs that mirror America the 
temptation is to start with “Yankee Doodle” of 
the Revolutionary War and plow through hun- 
dreds of songs that are a record of the pioneering 
and development eras, “Riding on the Rail” for 
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example, or the many written about the Califor- 
nia gold rush of ’49. But let’s stick largely to the 
1900’s. Songs of recent years still speak for 
themselves; so the earlier songs will receive most 
attention as bits of condensed American history, 
thought, and attitudes set to music. 

Quite naturally, the Spanish-American War 
of ’98 brought out songs based upon the Cuban 
expedition. The most famous one was by Charles 
K. Harris of “After the Ball” fame. “Break the 
News to Mother” was written in ’97 and lay dor- 
mant until the short hostilities aroused it. Now- 
adays, the song is usually associated with a 
staged travesty of the (so-called “gay”) ’90’s or 


YOURE A GRAND 
OLD RAG 
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with a locker room singing group whose mem- 
bers are still devoted to what they call—loosely 
—close harmony. The song was a ballad in the 
true sense since it told a story from start to 
finish. The first verse shows how a song can 
preserve residual Americana beyond the event 
which it chronicles: 
‘While the shot and shell were screaming upon 
the battle field, 
The boys in blue were fighting, their noble flag 
to shield.”’ 
(Here we have a record of shot and shell 
rather than atomic missles, a record of blue 
field uniforms, long obsolete, and also the 
implication of combat troops led by the flag.) 
‘Came a cry from a brave captain ‘See, boys, our 
flag is down, 
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From the old 
PIANO BENCH 


Who'll volunteer to save it from disgrace?’ ”’ 
(Not only the flag’s presence in combat but 
its traditions as well.) 

‘* ‘LT will,’ a young boy shouted, ‘I'll bring it back or 
die,’ Then sprang into the thickest of the fray.” 

(It is unlikely that any soldier then or now 
would use such dramatic English, but it was 
in the literary tradition of that era, there- 
fore constitutes a record within a record.) 

“Saved the flag but gave his young life all for 
his country’s sake. They brought him back and 
softly heard him say’’— the chorus which prac- 
tically everyone knows. 

In the early 1900’s Joseph E. Howard, who 
died backstage in Chicago in ’61, wrote ‘‘What’s 
the Use of Dreaming?” The song was loaded 
with names in the news. 

“I'm dreaming that Andrew Carnegie, Morgan, 
and Rogers, and John D. got tired of being rich 
you see, so they gave their wealth to me.. . But, 
what's the use of dreaming... .?” 

A later version included references to “The 
Czar of all Russia,” the Russo-Japanese war of 
1904, and 

“Then | can hear complacently the Sultan of Tur- 
key say to me ‘My boy, I'm getting old, that’s 
true, so I'll give my wives to you’... But, what's 
the use of dreaming... ?”’ 

So, you see, our popular songs included world 
history as well. 








THE WORLD AT OUR FEET 
O SAY THAT youth is happier than 
maturity is like saying that the view 
from the bottom of the tower is better than 
from the top. As we ascend, the horizon is 
pushed farther away. Finally as we reach 
the summit, it is as if we had the world at 
our feet. — William Lyon Phelps 











At that same time, a Chicago newspaper col- 
umnist, Finley Peter Dunne, was delighting his 
readers with sharply sage comment about the 
nation’s notables and events. As Edgar Bergen 
has used Charlie McCarthy visually and vocally, 
Dunne utilized on invisible “Mr. Dooley” who 
conversed, in the column, with his bartender 
friend ‘“‘Hinnisey” on topics of the day. Song 
writers Jerome and Schwartz, aware of Mr. 
Dooley’s popularity, wrote a song about him that 
became an immediate national hit. This short 
excerpt from the many verses presents but one 
fragment from the contemporary scene: 


‘New wireless telegraphy is cutting quite a dash, 
And messages across the sea are sent now like 
a flash. 

With all the great inventors it has made an awful 
hit, 
But few of them acknowlege that the man in- 
vented it. 
Was Mr. Dooley, Mr. Dooley, 
To Edison he taught a thing or two 
And young Marconi eats macaroni, 
With Mr. Dooley-ooley-ooley-oo.”’ 
Other versus in the Dooley opus refer to Car- 


rie Nation, the one-woman gang who wrecked 
bar rooms in her zeal for prohibition; to Ward 
McAllister who was the leader of New York’s 
“400” socialites; to Dr. Munyan the patent medi- 
cine advertiser; to “Bill the Kaiser”; and to labor 
strikes as in “Who changed the manner of Mar- 
cus Hanna’?—Cleveland industrialist who 
fought the unions but is best remembered as a 
principal backer of President McKinley. In ev- 
ery case, of course, it was Mr. Dooley who turned 
the trick. 

In 1904 ‘‘Meet Me in St. Louis, Louis” was the 
natural melodious companion to the fair that cel- 
ebrated, a year late, the 100th anniversary of the 
Louisiana Purchase which had give the young 
nation “Lebensraum.” Next year, the country 
was shocked by the disclosures in magazine 
articles by Thomas Lawson of Boston about the 
methods of certain Wall Street financiers. A song 
followed quickly. The reference in ‘““Mr. Lawson 
the Man from Boston” to a man who “hasn’t in- 
digestion or a private Bible class” could refer 
only to Rockefeller Sr. 

Skipping past interim records of national 
events, characters, and news that seem obvious 
in ‘The Gibson Bathing Girl” and ‘““‘When Chaun- 
cey Olcott Sings”... two events of national inter- 
est in 1909 sparked the inevitable songs about 
them. President T. Roosevelt went on a big game 
hunt to Africa. Immediately “Moving Day in 
Jungle Town” depicted African animals on the 
sheet music’s cover, scattering like a dust storm 
blowing in all directions because ‘Here comes 
Teddy with his gun,” the lyrics said. 

The nation’s sympathy in the kidnapping of 
Billy Whitla that year was expressed in “Billy 
Boy” which carrjed on the cover an offer of 
$1,000, from the Scripps-McCrae newspapers to 
the finder of the kidnappers. The next year, 
“Alias Jimmy Valentine,” a play that featured 
the adventures of a gentlemanly burglar, pro- 
vided the cue for Gus Edwards to write “Look 
Out for Jimmie Valentine.” The music is spooky. 
On the cover is a picture of tiny tots in the Ed- 
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wards revue. They include Walter Winchell, 
George Jessell, and one who looks like Eddie 
Cantor must have looked about fifty years ago. 
Bing Crosby took the song into the movies later. 

This is only a tiny sampling but the samples 
indicate the breadth of the musical Americana 
existing in those sheets of old music or the re- 
cordings spilling around that box in the attic. 





It’s a magic box, too, as magical as Pandora’s, 
though quite different in effect. The magic of 
music lies in its ability to recall people, places, 
events associated with the tunes or the words or 
both. There is hardly anything in American life 
that hasn’t had a song written about it, often 
many songs. They range from Animals to Zy- 
murgy. They are America set to music. 














| Except to the statistically minded, lists are usually dull. But the following 

| is likely to be the livest spot in this commentary, to good rememberers that is. 

We have hopped only to 1910. Let’s skip and jump at least as far as the 1920’s: 
Year Song Title Theme—Names—Events—American Attitudes 


1911 


1912 
1913 
; 1914 


' 1915 


1916 


| 1917 


1918 





| & 1919 
1920 
P 1921 
tf 1922 
f 1923 
| iE 1924 


1925 





“They're All Good American Names’”’ 


“Wreck of the Titanic”’ 


“Tango Town" and 
“Tango Tokio” 


“They're on Their Way to Mexico” 


‘| Didn’t Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier”’ 


““As the Lusitania Went Down”’ 


‘Mr. Ford, You've Got the Right Idea’”’ 


“Over There” 

‘‘America, Here’s My Boy’”’ 

“Just Like Washington Crossed the 
Deleware, General Pershing Will 
Cross the Rhine”’ 


“Dear Little Boy of Mine”’ 


‘“‘What’ll We Do on Saturday Night?” 


“I've Got My Captain Working 
for Me Now” 


“Everybody Wants a Key to My Cellar’ 
‘The Moon Shines on the Moonshine” 
“The Shiek of Araby”’ 


Runnin’ Wild” 
“Charleston” 
‘The Prisoner's Song” 


“Valencia” 
‘Death of Floyd Collins”’ 
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In baseball: ‘Jennings and McGan, Doyle and Calla- 
han, Halon, Scanlon, Kirk, and Donlin, Devlin, Keeler, 
Walsh and Conlin...Connie Mack and John Mc- 
Graw...They’re all good American names” 


1,517 lives lost when the ship struck an iceberg on 
her maiden volage 
The new dance craze just then 


With General (‘‘Black Jack’’) Pershing on the song 
cover, to punish Villa for his raid across the border 
National sentiment was heavily against entering the 
first world war then raging in Europe. The song epito- 
mized the nation’s popular thought. 

Sunk by a German submarine — 1,598 casualties in- 
cluding many Americans 

Henry Ford Sr. financed a ‘‘peace ship”’ to Europe. 
American sentiment had swung toward aid to the 
Allies by '16 

War declared upon Germany and her allies. Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces on their way to Europe. 
George M. Cohan’s ‘‘Over There’’ was sung like a 
national anthem. World War One produced at least 
100 more songs in martial theme. 


‘‘A mother’s gift to her country’s cause”’ as in ‘‘The 
Blue and Gray”’ of Spanish War Era 

National prohibition submitted to the states the pre- 
vious year 


World War One ended 


Prohibition ratified by 36 states in ‘19 

It didn’t prohibit 

Commemorating Rudolph Valentino, hearthrob of 
the silent movies 


Reflecting the spirit of the times 
Even oldsters danced it, and still do 


Introducing the hillbilly-moan type of song nationally 
via the new radios 


New Latin-type dance rhythms 


National news when efforts to rescue him failed after 
he'd been trapped in a cave 







How Long Do Presidents Live? 


: HICH PRESIDENT of the United States lived the longest... which the 
shortest?... 
How many years of life expectancy did Franklin Roosevelt have at the time 
of his inauguration? How many years did he live? 
You’ll find the answers in the table below. These tables were published by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. in its Statistical Bulletin. 
LONGEVITY OF DECEASED PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Expectation of Life at Time of Inauguration Compared with 
the Number of Years Actually Lived After Inauguration 


Expected Years of Life 
Age at Years of Life Actually Lived 
President Inauguration at Inauguration* After Inauguration 

George Washingion . . . . s+ «© « « » >» 57 Tors 10.6 
US PMARIDR S60 Ge v5 et noel. eu ss oe Fas 61 13.0 29.3 
WOME MBTBIEON® <0.) > sn eh eo ew es bY 4 15:3 25:3 
EGMOSMAGEISON © sca he Gee a et ca 57 133 27:33 
SEREEONTIS «ge oe eR OOS. Ga ew eh 58 14.7 14.3 
SOhNKAUINCVIAGOMS « oo0ce5 es oS esd er RS Ww 57 152s 23.0 
AngrewAGcKson: .— 6. sk os OS eo a ay 61 13.0 16.3 
Marlin WonBuren...6 6 «ass wo ww 54 17.1 25.4 
William H. Harrisont. . . . . . . .. . 68 9.4 0.1 
Sonn aWIE! = we ke 8 ow te Me wo 2. e Sw w » 51 18.9 21.2 
JamesK. Polk. . 2. «© «© © 8 8. 6 w a % 49 20.2 4.3 
wacharpqavyior. « 6 . «© © 6 © ww we os 64 11.3 1.4 
Millarafalmere; 6 2. 6 os ee Ow OC 50 19.5 23:7 
Franklin Pierce. . . . 2. eee ee 48 20.8 16.6 
James Buchanan . . ... . .. eee 65 10.8 11.3 
Abraham Lincolnf. . . . . . . eee 32 WZ 4.1 
Andrew Johnson . . . . . wee 56 15.4 10:3 
Ulysses S. Grant eS & te we Sw we SS HF 46 21.4 16.4 
Rutherford B. Hayes . . . . .....~. 54 16.5 15:9 
James A. Goarneldt . . .« 6 1. «© «© © «© « 49 19.5 0.6 
CUBSET ASAIN c= 8k we ee ee Oe UK 50 18.8 5.4 
Grover Cleveland. . . ........ 47 22:7 233 
Benjamin Harrison. . . . . . . . 55 17.6 12.0 
William McKinley$ . . . . . . . 54 18.1 4.5 
Theodore Roosevelt . . . . . . . . 42 26.3 W723 
WHIGMTAGHN.. 6 «© «© © wow w ww we @ 51 19.7 21.0 
Woodrow Wilson. . . . . . «ee ee 56 16.4 10.9 
WarrenG.Hardingt. . . ...... 55 18.4 2.4 
GalvinGoolidge . . «6 «© #8 s «© « «© 51 21-3 9.4 
Franklin D. Rooseveltf . . . . . ...~. 51 20.8 wa 

*According to mortality conditions prevailing about the time of inauguration. 

—— 

, CURRENT AGE OF PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

President riienaien Current Age* 

Herbert C. Hoover . jb: ag Se? Ae mer’ ar #p 6 
BarySoman «6 8 ee ay Se WO. 60 76 
DwightD.Eisenhower. . . . . . ... . $2 70 
John F. Kennedy . . . . 3 Ss 43 43 


*As of January, 1961 





NE OF the greatest crimes which shorten life is indifference. As one loses interest in his 
church, in his political party, in his club, in his friends and acquaintances, he dries up 

and the grave claims one whom no one wants or laments. The two most fatal phrases and 
the most common are: “What’s the Use?” and “Why should I?” —Chauncey Depew 
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Your town 
may have a clinic 
to help solve 


job problems 





Talk It Over With a Job Clinic 


By BEN TARNUTZER 





SITUATION WANTED 

MARRIED MAN, two children, M.B.A., 10 years’ 
successful record in industrial relations and 
labor negotiations with multi-million dollar cor- 
poration, seeks responsible position in light 
industry. Experienced in marketing analysis, 
time and motion studies, wages and hours ad- 
ministration. In excellent health. Past president 
Kiwanis. Hobby, woodworking. Box 5471, THE 
ENTERPRISE. 


Certainly, an applicant like the advertiser 
above would interest many an employer on the 
lookout for men of high caliber. Obviously, he’s 
a substantial citizen, a leader, a man with excel- 
lent background and experience. 

But here are a few facts that weren’t brought 
out in the ad: 

Both his children are married, and have chil- 
dren of their own. 

The applicant received his M.B.A. in 1930. 

He was retired last year. 

As many of us have found out, age makes a 
difference when you’re looking for a job. But at 
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worst, it’s only an obstacle—and almost any 
obstacle can be overcome by intelligence and de- 
termination. 


A GOOD RESUME 


There is one big advantage that the person 
of advancing years has—he can come up with a 
pretty fair resume ...a resume far more com- 
prehensive and revealing than the young man or 
woman just out of college, or still on his first 
job. As one wag puts it, “The nearest to per- 
fection most people ever come is when filling out 
an employment application.” 

So let’s look at the brighter side of the picture. 

Hear what the head of a leading public rela- 
tions firm has to say. The speaker is Philip J. 
Kelly, president of the Sales Executives Club of 
New York. 

“The age barrier can be broken down if you 
sell yourself properly. Entirely too many people 
looking for a job are looking for security and a 
positive guarantee for the future... No such job 
exists... 
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This job Finding Forum sponsored by a Junior 
Chamber of Commerce has helped nearly 10,000 
job hunters during a 10-year period. Here, panel- 
ists sit at end of the table with job seekers at the 
side. 


Job Clinic 


“If a company needs new business and you 
can convince a top executive that you are the 
man who can get it, the age barrier will often 
disappear quickly. 

“Age really means nothing. Some men are old 
when they are 30... others are young when they 
are 75. It is all a question of glands. If there’s 
any doubt in your mind, go to your doctor... 
take a complete physical examination and ask 
him point-blank how old you are from an effi- 
ciency standpoint.” 

There are countless examples of men and 
women who have broken the age barrier. 

In our March issue (pp 11-14), we mentioned 
“Fred Barnes’, who found himself without a 
job through no fault of his own...and in the 
“over-45” age group. 

Fred didn’t just sit and mope, or make a hap- 
hazard attempt to get re-located. Instead, he 
waged an active, job-hunting campaign. 

He registered at the State Department of Em- 
ployment office and with two private employ- 
ment agencies...he read the trade papers and 
the want ads for leads... he placed an ad in the 
daily paper and in his trade paper, he made lots 
of contacts... 
| ...and he also did what more and more out- 
of-work people are doing throughout the coun- 
try. He attended a job clinic. 





WHAT IS A JOB CLINIC? 


First, we might explain what a job clinic isn’t. 







It is not an employment agency —not a place- 
ment service. No jobs are offered, none are 
listed. 

A job clinic, or forum, is a place for the ex- 
change of ideas—ideas about getting a job. 

If you’re wondering where to look...if your 
interviews aren’t clicking... if you want to know 
how to prepare a resume or what to say in a 
letter of application... in short, if you’re looking 
for a job, then the job clinic is for you. 

You not only get answers to your questions — 
chances are, you’ll get an “inside” into what is 
going on on the other side of the desk, where the 
employer sits. And that’s valuable. 

But getting back to Fred Barnes. 

Fred had been job-hunting for several weeks 
before a friend, anxious to help, asked him if he 
had tried the job clinic. Admitting that he not 
only hadn’t tried it, but that he didn’t even know 
what a job clinic was, Fred pressed his friend 
for details. 

This clinic—and it’s typical —he learned was 
conducted weekly by a group of civic-minded 
businessmen with a sincere desire to help people 
get jobs, regardless of age, sex or color. While 
not restricted, he was told that the job seekers 
who attended were usually mature individuals, 
and most had had jobs before. 

The clinic took the form of a round-table dis- 
cussion between the job hunter and a group of 
panelists from the ranks of employers, guided 
by a moderator. Each case was taken up individ- 
ually, and discused pro and con. 

There was no fee, no requirement to sign up 
in advance, no need to make a reservation —so 
Fred decided to attend the next meeting. 

Let’s accompany him. 


FRIENDLY ADVICE 


Truth to tell, Fred was somewhat embar- 
rassed about attending a meeting where he 
didn’t expect to meet anyone he knew, and with 
those present knowing that he was out of a job. 

He was soon put at ease. At the door he was 
met by a friendly chap who introduced himself 
as the moderator and said, “It wasn’t so long 
ago that I was in the same boat as you.” He in- 
troduced Fred to several others, including one of 
the panelists. Then it was time for the meeting 
to begin, so all sat down at the round-table. 

The moderator introduced the panelists. Two 
were personnel managers, one from a large 
bank, the other from a food manufacturing con- 
cern. A third was industrial relations manager 
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of a steel company. A supervisor (this one a 
woman) from the office of the State Department 
of Employment completed the panel. 

For the benefit of newcomers, the moderator 
explained what the job clinic was and how it was 
conducted. Then he called upon a man who had 
been there the previous week and asked him if he 
had revised his resume. 

The man said he had, and gave copies of his 
resume to each of the panelists and to the moder- 
ator. 

From the comments made, Fred discovered 
that a good resume is not written “off the cuff.” 
It is the result of considerable soul-searching 
and “homework.” The homework consists of 
carefully reviewing your work experience and 
then putting it down on paper. Experience 
doesn’t just mean jobs held—it also means 
achievements or hobby skills that can be ap- 
plied to a job. 

Then comes the job of editing, briefing to re- 
sume size, and presenting the information in as 
favorable a light as possible from the standpoint 
of the prospective employer. 

During the evening, three job seekers were 
interviewed at length; one other was asked to 
come back the following week with a revised re- 
sume. The other job seekers present were in- 
vited to come back with.resumes and to be pre- 
pared with any questions or problems for the 
next panel. 

At this first meeting, Fred learned a lot just 
by listening. Before he left, he met the rest of 
the panel and the other job-seekers. He also 
asked for a copy of the book* which the moder- 
ator had recommended that everyone read be- 
fore making out his resume. 

Before the next meeting, Fred read the book 
through and through, particularly the chapters 
on resumes, and studied the examples given be- 
fore composing his own. 

The panel this time, he found, was all dif- 
ferent. Only the moderator was the same. 

Fred was third to be called upon. He reported 
his activities during the week and the interviews 
he had had. 

He was asked a number of questions: Did he 
think he had made a good impression? Why did 
he think he had been turned down? Had he 
written “thank-you” letters to those he had seen 
for interviews? 

His resume came in for friendly, construc- 
tive criticism. It was agreed that it could be 
improved by better organization (a common 
failing). 
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The panelists made a number of helpful sug- 
gestions, and the moderator summed them up 
and then suggested that he return the follow- 
ing week with a revised resume. 

Fred attended four job clinic meetings in all, 
including the initial one. There was no need to 
attend a fifth, for he had secured the job he 
wanted. And he gave the clinic credit for a big 
assist. Through the clinic, he had been given 
a fresh perspective. Their encouragement and 
guidance had given him the needed confidence 
and inspiration. And, of course, he did possess 
the necessary qualifications and experience. 


WHERE TO FIND A JOB CLINIC 


So, if you ever find yourself in Fred’s spot, 
why not attend a job clinic? Most large com- 
munities have a clinic of this sort, and most 
clinics are free of charge or, at most, call for 
only a nominal fee.+ 

If you don’t know of a job clinic in your com- 
munity, consult your Chamber of Commerce. 
They will know if there is one and when and 
where it is held. 

If no such clinic or forum exists, you might 
want to help start one. The two essentials are 
good sponsorship and good leadership. Any local 
organization with a hall that accommodates 50 
to 100 persons is ample, and every community 
has at least one public-spirited organization that 
would be willing to contribute accommodations 
for weekly meetings. 

Next, interest that club, or some other civic- 
minded club, in sponsoring the job clinic. Tell 
them about the successful records of other clinics 
and forums, some of which are now in their third 
decade. 

There’s one thing sure—by starting the ball 
rolling you’ll be showing a prospective employer 
that you have what it takes. 
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By ELOISE KEELER 


D° YOU PRIZE certain pieces of old furni- 
ture, China, glassware, silver, porcelain, 
jewelry? 

Are you excited by such names as Chippen- 
dale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton; fascinated by ob- 
jects with a history? 

Do you regard tradition and background as 
important? 

Are you a “saver,” hesitating to dispose of 
anything which sometime might be useful or 
decorative? 

If you answer “‘yes” to most of these questions, 
perhaps you’d like to explore antique collecting 
as a business or for pleasure. 

But don’t expect to make a fortune! Nor to 
discover relics brought over on the Mayflower! 
(If you did, they would probably be reproduc- 
tions or outright fakes.) And be prepared to 
read, study, keep up with trends (yes, even 
“fashions” in antiques change), and to meet and 
work with others interested in this field. 

For antiques, aside from their intrinsic in- 
terest—their originality, beauty, craftsmanship, 
tradition that takes you back into other eras— 
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may prove an exciting doorway to contacts with 
a variety of congenial people. 

At least, Ann Blanford found this to be true. 

At 65, Ann, who had once had a home fur- 
nished with antiques handed down through her 
family, was widowed, alone and had only a small 
pension to get along on. All her treasured an- 
tiques had been destroyed in a warehouse fire. 
The future looked empty — desperate. 

Then one day a friend offered to set her up 
in a small business selling gifts— most of them 
from foreign countries. 

For several years, Ann eked out barely 
enough to pay the rent on her cubby-hole of a 
shop. But something unexpected began to hap- 
pen. Customers started bringing her lovely old 
things from their homes which they wanted to 
sell. Ann took these antiques on consignment, 
taking one-third of the sale price. 

While she had a deep feeling for antiques, 
Ann’s knowledge about them — how to determine 
their age, whether they were genuine or repro- 
ductions, the types of woods, glazes on porce- 
lain—was sketchy. So she soon found she had 
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to hire an appraiser to determine the value of the 
things she sold. This appraiser, in business over 
30 years, stands behind his appraisals. So if a 
customer is in doubt about a purchase, Ann re- 
fers the customer to him. She also engaged an 
accountant to go over her books each month and 
figure out her quarterly income tax. 

Her business grew. Gradually she dropped 
her line of gifts, and was soon so successful as 
an antique dealer that she moved to a much big- 
ger shop in a nearby town that attracted many 
tourists. Tourists, she found, regarded antique 
shops almost as museums, and she says that 
some shops in such historic spots as Boston, Wil- 
liamsburg, New Orleans, specialize in regional 
antiques. Shops in the West feature about four 
times as many Oriental antiques as shops in the 
East. 

Ann admits, however, that in spite of her air 
of prosperity, she makes only a meager living 
out of her business. Her real gain is in the 
pleasure she gets out of it. She looks younger 
than she did 10 years ago when she started. Her 
eyes sparkle. She glows with enthusiasm. Her 
shop is often full of people and she has a group 
of friends—many of them customers— who in- 
vite her to dinners and parties. When she spends 
an evening in her apartment she is never lonely 
as she has been with people all day, and it is a 
relief “not to have to be polite.” 

She likes people, she says, so people like her, 
and her antique shop is a means of getting her 
into contact with them. 

Ann’s advice to those nearing retirement age, 
who are interested in going into the antique 
business is: first, you must have enough income 
to cover your personal expenses for at least three 
years—plus enough to pay rent and overhead 
(electric lights, appraiser, accountant, etc.) and 
merchandise if you don’t take everything on con- 
signment. You shouldn’t expect to make any 
money for at least six months, and then you 
can’t expect very large returns. 

As antiques are luxury items, anyone can live 
without them. So if a recession comes, the an- 
tique business is hit first and is the last to come 
back. Antiques move slowly as you have to wait 
for an individual buyer who wants a certain 
item. She suggests keeping quite a few attrac- 
tive items of from $2 to $7 on display, and also 
some modern things such as novelty note paper, 
ceramic animals, ash trays—to pay the rent. 

She says that today is a good time to go into 
the antique business as many people are tired of 
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cold, modern, mass-produced furniture and deco- 
rations, and are looking for traditional items 
with warmth, beauty and craftsmanship that 
give them a sense of background and tradition. 

Service personnel and their wives who have 
been stationed overseas, are returning to Amer- 
ica with a developed interest in both foreign and 
American antiques, and even high school girls 
are now asking for antique jewelry for gradua- 
tion, birthday and Christmas presents. 


PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS 


There are many problems in going into busi- 
ness—such as obtaining a city license (around 
$25 per year up, depending on the size and lo- 
cation of your business) and posting a bond with 
a state agency such as the Board of Equaliza- 
tion. (The law varies in different localities). 
Then, along with the bookkeeping and appraisal 
of objects, there are shop-lifters, complaining 
customers and other irksome problems with 
which the professional dealer must contend. 
Also, many dealers must go out in search of an- 
tiques to sell; and to buy wisely (as well as giv- 
ing the seller an honest deal), they must have a 
thorough knowledge of antiques. This takes 
many years of study and experience. 

Sometimes the record of old pieces is attached 
to the wood of furniture, or is inside vases, giv- 
ing the maker’s name, date, to whom it belonged 
and other data. All silverware has hallmarks 
which give the name of the maker and approxi- 
mate date so that you can look up specific pieces 
in books on the subject. 

In furniture, you have to learn the different 
classifications —Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Queen 
Anne, Empire —and study books on the types of 
legs, chair backs, ornaments and so on, which 
identify them. But it takes a true expert to tell 
a copy from an original—to find out how fur- 
niture is pegged together, about the glazes on 
porcelain, textures of materials, tools and tech- 
niques used in other eras which were entirely 
different from nails and glue in use today. 

Many customers want to know the exact age 
of an antique (which is generally almost impos- 
sible to determine) so that dealers get around 
this with the word “circa.” You might say for 
instance, that some object—a clock, statuette, 
vase — was “circa Louis XV” which means in the 
time of Louis XV. 

But unless you have been a student of an- 
tiques most of your life, don’t try to start busi- 























Zoura Martinez is shown with some of her over 300 
antique dolls. She exhibits them at antique shows, 
sells or trades some, and restores old dolls. Her 
husband helps with the doll repairing and painting. 
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ness without the services of a competent ap- 
praiser who will stand back of his appraisals. 


THE FUN SIDE 


For those who like antiques, but don’t want to 
go into business, there are many other activities. 

A man in his 80’s, for instance, haunts thrift 
shops and rummage sales, buys all sorts of 
things — particularly metal objects and old jew- 
elry — which he shines up, repairs, strings beads, 
then sells them for a small profit to antique deal- 
ers. He doesn’t advertise nor does he have a li- 
cense. Yet his time is spent in an absorbing occu- 
pation, bringing him in contact with others and 
giving him the satisfaction which comes from 
turning something old and broken into a thing 
of beauty and value. 

Zoura V. Martinez, who spent her childhood in 
Nome, Alaska, was given a beautiful, bisque 
Indian doll (made in Germany) when she was 
four years old. She still has this doll, also her 
first baby doll with her own hair, her first rag 
doll, dolls of all nationalities and dolls made in 
all sorts of materials such as shells, wood, 
walnuts. 

Now in her middle 50’s, Zoura has over 300 
dolls in her collection which she shows at an- 
tique and hobby shows. She also sells or trades 
some of her dolls, and restores and restrings old 
dolls. 

Zoura’s husband is also interested in dolls, and 
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when he retires in a few years, he plans to go 
into the doll repair business with her, to whittle 
new legs and arms, add fingers and toes, and 
lacquers and paint the dolls when needed. 

And then there are the much greater num- 
ber of people who make a hobby of antiques, 
and perhaps small sums by selling items occa- 
sionally to dealers. Their interest is in finding 
certain objects at antique and thrift shops, rum- 
mage sales and second-hand stores... in reading 
and studying about antiques...attending an- 
tique shows held in cities and towns across the 
country ...in joining an antique club...trading 
items with other hobbyists and completing sets 
— which gives them the same excitement experi- 
enced by coin and stamp collectors. For instance, 
a person collecting ceramic dogs might discover 
a statuette of a rare breed such as a Bazenji, or 
the collector of old phonograph records might 
come upon a record by some almost forgotten 
great of the past. 

You’re probably wondering, at this point, how 
ceramic dogs and old phonograph records can 
be included among antiques. And maybe you’re 
asking, just what is an antique? Or, how old is 
antique ? 

At antique shows you will find ancient looking 
furniture, ornaments, jewelry, China, glassware 
—and right next to them perhaps the type of oil 
lamps still used in some country homes, crystal 
chandeliers, Victorian sofas, Indian relics and 
other objects which seem almost contemporary. 

In 1930 the United States Government ruled 
that objects had to be at least 100 years old to be 
classed as antiques, and so admitted duty free 
to this country. Since then, antiques have often 
been defined as objects made before 1830, ac- 
cording to Alice Winchester in her book “How to 
Know American Antiques.” 

In Europe, however, where there are so many 
ancient and Medieval structures and treasurers, 
a piece of furniture dating back to 1700 is con- 
sidered modern, while on the west coast, objects 
dating back to the Gold Rush, the Pony Express 
and the first railroad are looked upon as an- 
tique. And as our homes have become more 
modern, we seem to be classifying all sorts of ob- 
jects, even as recent as the 1920’s, in the antique 
category. 

Values of these objects change with changing 
trends. For instance, in this centennial year of 
the Civil War, all things pertaining to the war— 
guns, newspapers, broadsides (pamphlets) —are 
in demand. 
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The old-fashioned chamberpots which became 
objects of mirth as modern plumbing advanced, 
are now in demand as planters...while slop 
jars are used as wastebaskets. 

There’s a demand now for old player pianos 
and music rolls (which couldn’t be sold for any 
price a few years back), and for stereopticon 
viewers and the double image pictures which 
were the third dimension parlor “shows” of the 
1890’s. 

Another odd item back in demand is the old 
fashioned tin cookie cutter. These used to be 
of more intricate design than present day cut- 
ters, and are being sought to use for —cutting 
cookies. 

If you are still living in your old family home 
with a garret or cellar crammed with discarded 
items, you might have the start of an antique 
business or hobby, and it may pay you to do 
some browsing, unpacking and picking around. 

You might even find “hidden treasure.” A 
family in Virginia decided to clean out the attic 
as they planned to add a porch to one of the up- 
stairs rooms. During the cleanup, they dis- 
covered a letter from Thomas Jefferson that 
mentioned the Declaration of Independence. The 
daughter of the family took the letter to an 
auction in New York City, where she sold it for 
$25,000! 

But, of course, such strikes are rare! How- 
ever, you might discover an old portfolio, jewel- 
ry box, mechnical toy or other object which 
might inspire you to look into its history and 
whet your interest in “antiques.” 

An “antique” to be of value, must be useful or 
decorative, and should be in good repair—al- 
though there are exceptions to this latter, as 
some dealers will buy damaged goods which 
they repair. 

There are many things you can collect at very 
little expense just for fun. You might want to 
start with really old and lovely items such as 
little vases, perfume bottles, candle sticks, snuff 
boxes, or something very small such as match 
box covers, campaign buttons or hat pins. Demi- 
tasse cups, egg cups, souvenir spoons, salt and 
pepper shakers, buttons, miniature dolls and doll 
furniture, are all items which can be picked up 
easily where antiques, rummage or junk are sold 
(from 10¢ to a few dollars), yet they can be the 

start of an exciting and absorbing hobby that 
will enlarge your interests and bring you into 
contact with other collectors and dealers. Your 
interest may inspire friends to hunt for “pres- 
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ents” for your collection, and you can have the 
fun of giving presents or of trading or selling 
to other collectors. 

As Richard Gould, a professional antique 
dealer who has spent most of his life in the busi- 
ness, put it: antiques are a delight to live with 
and a link with the past, bringing a wholesome 
nostalgia from our youth. Combined with an 
interest in modern things, they help to make our 
lives well rounded. And there’s joy in collecting. 
The more experience you gain, the more joy. 

He also advises that when you shop for an- 
tiques, you go with someone who has had more 
experience. And when you find some little vase 
or statuette which you love, perhaps which has a 
romantic history, you’ll remember the shop, the 
dealer and all the particulars of the purchase 
which will add to your delight in the object. 

In conclusion, to get the most out of your hob- 
by, Mr. Gould advises: 


1. Read good books on antiques and get well- 
acquainted with the subject. Many are avail- 
able at your public library. 

2. Start collecting. If you buy something reason- 
ably, then hold it for a few years, you might 
sell it for a good profit. 

3. Go to museums, antique shows and antique 
stores. 

4. Subscribe to one or two magazines such as 
“Spinning Wheel” and ‘‘Hobbies.”’ 

5. Join an antique club. Ask an antique dealer 
or your local historical society or museum about 
clubs in your community. 

6. Develop friendships with people who have 
similar interests in antiques. 


PUBLICATIONS —FOR ANTIQUE DEALERS, 
COLLECTORS, HOBBYISTS 

The Sixth Edition of 

ANTIQUES AND THEIR PRICES — 
This is a must for professional dealers, as it lists 
over 30,000 items with prices 
Paperback — $5.95. (But each time a new edition 
comes out it is one dollar higher) 


HOW TO KNOW AMERICAN ANTIQUES 

by Alice Winchester— 
A comprehensive guide to useful and decorative 
antiques. Over 300 illustrations 
A Signet Key Book — Paperback — 50¢ 

HOUSEWIVES GUIDE TO ANTIQUES by Leslie Gross — 
How to get the most for your money when furnish- 
ing your home with antiques. Simply written, this 
book helps you learn to identify different types of 
chair legs, early American utensils, tools, etc. 
$4.00 

CASH FOR TRASH by Edwin G. Warmar — 
Gives ideas for converting old, unused, unwanted 
items into salable merchandise. 


$2.00 @ 
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Karen came prancing out. ‘‘Grajall thin 


By SUZANNE CLARK 
66 AXWELL GILBEY! The pancakes are 


Aunt Nell knows 


it t k rettv smart sizzling on the griddle—better come on 
aKes a p y down before the kids eat them all up.” 

H Not believing his ears, Maxwell rolled over in 

cookie to lead the bed. For the last six years his daughter Helen 

je ” had brought him his breakfast tray, plus the 

sim ple life morning paper, at exactly, very precisely, 8:30 
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‘Gratmmall things, can you imagine, this town doesn’t even have a movie house!” 


Gislitrs, ayaa wags heals 


a. m. Nothing had ever interfered with this 
ritual—nothing ! 

He decided he must be hearing things, but 
then the same voice repeated the statement and 
added, “And your share of the coffee cake is 
quickly being nibbled away.” 

After looking about the room, Maxwell real- 
ized what was happening. He wasn’t at home. 
Yesterday he and his two grandchildren had 
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come to visit Aunt Nell, in the country. 

The visit had certainly not been their idea, 
but Helen had insisted the country air would 
do them good. The children wailed that their 
rights and privileges as free citizens were being 
tampered with; Maxwell was sure he was being 
sent to a provincial village which lacked all com- 
munication with the outside world—mainly, a 
morning newspaper. 











But Helen had her way; here they were, and 
Maxwell was being summoned to go down for 
breakfast! 

Mumbling and muttering he slipped into his 
robe. As he went downstairs, his ten-year-old 
grandson Mike came zipping up and nearly col- 
lided with him. “Gramps, I don’t know how long 
I can take this. Nell doesn’t even have a TV set!” 

Maxwell shuddered. How dare the child bother 
him with such petty details when he, Maxwell 
Gilbey, had been forced to do without his break- 
fast tray and morning paper. He was convinced 
that Mike was an extremely inconsiderate child 
whose head was beginning to bulge like a TV 
screen. 

He proceeded to the breakfast room. But as 
he started to open the door, 16-year-old Karen 
came prancing out. 

“Gramps, of all things, can you imagine, this 
town doesn’t even have a movie house! This 
place is medieval!” 

Shuddering at Karen’s outburst, he entered 
the breakfast room. 

“Good morning Maxwell,” Nell said as she 
poured his coffee. “It’s a beautiful day out. Why, 
a couple of breaths of the morning country air 
will make a new man out of you.” 

Maxwell gagged. Morning air, be it country or 
city, was not his eye-opener. 

Nell continued ...‘‘Remember how you used to 
take those long walks before breakfast? You 
were the most active fellow about. I think you 
slept with one eye open.” 

Maxwell thought this over while eating his 
third luscious, buckwheat cake. He used to be a 
live-wire, but now reading the morning paper 
was as active as he got...and just where was 
the morning paper? He glared about the room. 
He was accustomed to reading the paper as he ate 
breakfast; he had read it with his breakfast the 
last 6 years... But then Karen and Mike came 
trailing in and sat down, their faces twitching. 
Mike asked, “Why did you want to have a meet- 
ing at breakfast, Aunt Nell?” 

Nell cleared her throat and began, “Well, now, 
I thought maybe we could have elections.” 
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The rest swapped blank expressions. Nell con- 
tinued, “We country folk lead a different sort 
of life, and everyone has to pitch in if things are 
to run smoothly. Now, we don’t have any of 
those modern appliances or those instant food 
mixes and we have to think up our own enter- 
tainment, too, you know, and...” 

Nell described the “joys” of country life a 
little deeper. Then much to the confoundment of 
Maxwell, and bewilderment of the children, elec- 
tions were held, with Nell making the appoint- 
ments. 

Karen became assistant cook and gracious 
living chairman. Maxwell groaned inwardly — 
Karen didn’t know how to butter bread! Mike 
was to be her chief assistant and head bottle 
washer. Maxwell felt faint—for Mike anything 
beyond TV watching was an ordeal. And Max- 
well was even more shocked when he was ap- 
pointed entertainment chairman...and Nell de- 
clared herself everyone’s over-all assistant and 
advisor. 

After the “election,” projects were planned. 
Everyone, in a short time, became involved. By 
the end of the meeting, the family had scurried 
about to do their assigned duties. Maxwell com- 
pletely forgot he hadn’t had a breakfast tray or 
read a morning paper. 

That evening, a few neighbors came over to 
enjoy a strawberry social with the family. The 
fire crackled away, (it.had taken Mike all after- 
noon to gather the wood but now he decided it 
was worth it). Maxwell started picking out old 
favorites on the banjo and, to his wonderment, 
all joined in singing. Ghost story telling began 
and Mike stole the spotlight with his eerie tales. 

No one even remembered that TV programs 
were being missed. Karen served her strawberry 
tarts, which even Maxwell had to admit were 
delicious. The strawberry ice-cream was an 
over-all favorite, and both Mike and Maxwell 
had third helpings. 

The next morning Maxwell struggled up at 
5:30. This was the first time he’d seen such an 
hour since he had retired. But he’d promised to 
take Mike fishing, and, well, all successful fisher- 
men left early. 

They arrived back around 9, and Nell and 
Karen had the frying pan ready. Mike was elated 
over his morning’s activities, even though the 
big ones “got away.” No one cared that the fish- 
ermen’s catch provided less than a couple of 
bites apiece—the fresh baked bread and apple 
turn-overs took their minds from that problem. 

Mike began helping Karen do the dishes, and 
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while humming a little tune he said, ‘““Gosh Ka- 
ren, after that walk and fishing and such a neat 
breakfast, a fellow doesn’t even mind if there 
isn’t a dish-washer around.” And Maxwell sighed 
and said to himself, ‘will wonders never cease?” 

Projects were many and varied—a cook-out 
at Logan Creek, wood carving sessions, music 
appreciation evenings. 

Foreign night became a favorite of all the 
family. Using a certain country as a theme, 
they’d then use its food, music, and costume for 
the rest of the evening. 

For Italy, Karen sewed them costumes which 
would have amazed an Italian. (Probably have 
made him chuckle a bit, too.) 

Mike’s guitar strumming of songs from the 
old country left much to be desired, but even 
Maxwell hadn’t the heart to say anything. But 
he secretly decided the next foreign country they 
“visited” would be one that had little, if any, 
music. 

Nell’s spaghetti had everyone asking for sec- 
ond and third helpings. 

“Fine sauce you’ve made, Nell,” Maxwell ex- 
claimed. “By golly, you can tell it simmered for 
hours. Never find a mix that tastes this good.” 

Time flew by with countless projects accom- 
plished. Maxwell was first amazed, and then de- 
lighted, at what fine young people the children 
could be. 

He now found them alert, active, interesting 
young folks. They sought his knowledge and his 
views. He found himself becoming very involved 
in their problems and ideas. 











Maxwell started picking 
out old favorites on the 
banjo and, to his wonder- 
ment, all joined in the 
singing. 
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Being so involved in projects, Maxwell hadn’t 
even glowered when one evening Nell handed 
him the town’s weekly gazette to read. So she 
didn’t get a morning newspaper ...so what? He 
wouldn’t have had the time to read one anyway. 

At the end of the visit, Karen, Mike and Max- 
well were crestfallen. 

“Aunt Nell, we’ve had more fun,” Mike ex- 
claimed, “why, I never knew there were so many 
things to do. Wait ’til I tell the kids about the 
squirrel traps Gramps and I made!” 

And Karen chimed in, “And mother will sim- 
ply, utterly, die when I fix dinner! Maybe when 
she finds out I’ve become a seamstress, we can 
get a sewing machine.” 

Maxwell beamed, “Nothing like the old- 
fashioned values to make one appreciate life.” 

Chuckling, Nell said, “Well, we country people 
live the simple life, but we do enjoy ourselves.” 

Nell waved good-bye from the front porch and 
then slowly went inside. She took a second look 
out the window then ran to unlock the hall 
closet. 

In a grand stream instant mixes for every con- 
ceivable food came tumbling out. She picked up 
a spaghetti sauce mix and mumbled, “I didn’t 
even get caught on this one.” 

She stooped to the closet floor and gathered 
up 2 weeks’ morning newspapers. “Certainly 
have a lot of reading to catch up on.” 

And then she pulled out the mixer, blender, 
automatic dish-washer, etc. Behind them were 
stored away a big electric heater and TV set. 
“And it’s certainly going to be nice to get back 
to normal!” @® 

















By ROBERT E. L. SHUMATE, M.D. 


EMEMBER WHEN grandma used to put a 
slab of beefsteak on a black eye? 

Times have changed. Medical science has come 
a long way —beefsteak’s proper place is in your 
stomach...and new techniques are focusing 
light where darkness once gloomed. 

One point is certain the eye does age. Failing 
vision after 40 is usually caused by natural hard- 
ening of the lens of the eye— making it difficult 
to see close objects. 

However, you shouldn’t accept this as normal. 
Failing vision may also be the first symptom of 
a serious body disorder—or of glaucoma or a 
cataract — requiring the immediate attention of 
a physician. 

Knowing something about these ailments 
should reduce needless worry. We’ll discuss some 
of them, then point out positive steps you can 
take. 


THE THIEF OF THE NIGHT 


One of the most common ailments is “glau- 
coma.” This is the result of pressure inside the 
eye crushing the nerves of sight. The disease is 
often called “the thief of the night,” because it 
can steal silently upon you, robbing you of sight 
without warning. 

In fact, about 1,000,000 Americans over 40 
have glaucoma and don’t know it. In a recent 
test in a hospital for the aged, over 6% of those 
tested had glaucoma. 

And every year 4,000 more people go blind 
from glaucoma which could have been controlled 
by early discovery and faithful treatment. 

Though not contagious, it does run in families. 

No one symptom means you have glaucoma; 
but serveral are a warning. They include vague 
and changeable headaches or eye aches, perhaps 
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HOW TO KEEP 
THEM SEEING 


after seeing movies or TV in the dark...any 
fuzzy or blurred vision which comes and goes... 
watering of the eye... poor vision in dim light 
...any change in eye color...seeing rainbow 
halos around lights... any loss of side vision. 

A test for early detection of glaucoma is sim- 
ple. It consists of putting a drop of medicine in 
the eye to make it insensitive. A small instru- 
ment called a tonometer is then placed on the 
front surface of the eye. This instrument meas- 
ures the pressure. 

Approximately 80 to 90 percent of glaucoma 
victims can control the disease with eye drops 
prescribed by doctors. In some cases, surgery is 
performed. There are several types of surgery 
for glaucoma which are effective. After treat- 
ment, one can usually retain good vision. 


COMMON CAUSE OF BLINDNESS 


Cataracts are one of the most common causes 
of blindness in people over 40. There are many 
misconceptions about cataracts. They are not 
tumors; they are not contagious. 

If you think of a normal lens resembling a 
raw egg white that you can see through... then 
a cataract is like a cooked egg white that you 
can’t see through. 

In short, it is any cloudiness of the lens that 
blocks the normal passage of light through the 
pupil to the retina —the light sensitive screen in 
the back of the eye. 
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Cataracts occuring in older persons have no 
known cause, although they do tend to run in 
families. Early symptoms may be blurring of 
near and distant objects. One may see things as 
if a chunk were missing. Or one may be trou- 
bled by black spots in front of the eyes that 
move whenever the eye moves. Or one may see 
double when one looks at lights. 

A warning: reading without glasses some- 
times becomes easier for the person who has a 
beginning cataract. The lens grows plumper, 
more convex so one may think he has a “sec- 
ond sight.”’ Don’t let this fool you. 

Another misconception about cataracts is that 
one should wait for them to “ripen.” This may 
have been true once, but today cataracts may be 
safely removed at almost any time, when your 
physician feels it advisable. 

Today, the surgeon usually removes the 
clouded lens entirely from the patient’s eye. 
Sometimes this extraction is aided by using a 
drug that weakens the ligament holding the lens, 
so it is more easily removed. 

Chances for success are close to 95%. The 
operation is painless; during the 30-45 minutes 
the patient remains relaxed and frequently 
dozes. 


OTHER DISEASES 


Other diseases that may develop in later years 
are diseases of the blood vessels of the eye. 
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Here is what you want to know 












about proper care for your eyes 


ROBERT E. L. SHUMATE, M.D., the 
author, is in private practice in 
Seattle. He received his training at 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
the Wills Eye Hospital, Philadelphia. 


Whenever the retina (the light-sensitive tissue 
in back of the eye) fails to receive the proper 
amount of nourishment from the blood stream 
as a result of either the arteries or veins of the 
retina becoming obstructed, vision is dimmed. 
Obstruction in the arteries causes a sudden loss 
of vision. This has been described as though the 
lights were turned out. Vision is lost more slow- 
ly if the obstruction is in the veins inside the eye. 

However, in just the past two years a new 
preparation has given dramatic improvement in 
some cases to eyes where vision was lost as a 
result of a blood clot in the vessels of the eyes. 

This medicine is called “Fibrinolysin.” It acts 
by digesting or dissolving the clot away. It is 
expensive because it is made from human blood 
plasma, and it is usually administered slowly 
in the veins in the arm over a period of several 
hours. Here, the key is early recognition. The 
patient who waits more than a day or so after 
the loss of vision is noted, has usually waited too 
long to receive any benefit from this drug. 

Another condition is called “senile macula de- 
generation.” The macula is a spot located in the 
very back-most part of the eye. Here there is a 
concentration of light receptors. The most keen 
vision is located in this area, and this is where 
the image comes to focus inside the eye. 

This area is served by very delicate capillaries, 
so far as blood supply is concerned. These capil- 
laries occasionally become obstructed as a result 
of a hardening process that may be taking place 
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in other blood vessels. 

When the macula loses its nourishment, it is 
replaced with a scar—and this causes a blind 
spot to appear when the victim looks directly at 
something. Side vision may be adequate, there- 
fore this condition does not cause complete blind- 
ness. But it can seriously hamper ability to read 
and can interfere with obtaining a driver’s 
license, etc. 

Although the exact cause of senile macula de- 
generation is not known, it is thought that diet 
plays a part in creating this condition. The use 
of a diet which is low in animal fats and any 
foods containing large amounts of cholesterol 
may arrest or slow down the progress of the 
disease once it is discovered. 

So, it is wise to limit your diet in animal fats 
and cholesterol—rather than have mother na- 
ture give you a warning in the form of a condi- 
tion such as senile macula degeneration. 


WHEN SHOULD YOU SEE A DOCTOR 


This gives you the picture as far as aging of 
the eye is concerned, and the ills it may fall heir 
to. And while it is a good idea to have eye exam- 
inations at regular intervals, here are special 
cases when you should see an eye specialist 
promptly: 

1. Redness of the eye. 

2. Discomfort or pain, especially after injury. 
3. Trouble with eyesight (squinting, blurred or 
double vision, tired eyes, headaches, etc.). 

. Crossing of eyes. 

. Discharge, crusts, watery eyes. 

. Distorted shape or unequal size pupils. 

. Growth or lump on eye or eyelid; any cloud- 
ing or swelling. 


CHOOSING A SPECIALIST 


In choosing a specialist, here are some terms 
to remember: 

An Ophthalmologist or Oculist is a physician 
—an M. D.—who specializes in eye care. He is 
qualified to perform surgery, when necessary, or 
to prescribe other treatments, including glasses. 
Look for the M.D. after his name. 

An optometrist is a licensed, non medical prac- 
titioner. He can examine a person for glasses. 
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As might be seen by a patient with a cataract .. . 


As might be seen by a patient with senile macula 
degeneration... 
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He also sells and fits glasses. He cannot treat 
diseases of the eye. He cannot use the instru- 
ment mentioned earlier for testing eye pressure. 
Therefore persons who get their glasses from an 
optometrist are not given this test for the early 
detection of glaucoma. 

An optician sells and fits glasses usually on 
the prescription of an ophthalmologist. The op- 
tometrist and optician are not physicians or 
M.D. 

By all means—don’t let an old-fashioned 
fright drive you into the hands of quacks. They 
will ask large sums of money to “cure” you with 
mysterious nostrums, exercise, or electronic 
gadgets. When you place yourself in the hands of 
a quack, you are gambling your sight with an 
imp of darkness. 

But, never hesitate to discuss your eye prob- 
lems with your family physician. 

In most states, you can receive free or inex- 


pensive eye care at clinics— providing you can 
not afford a private physician. Most of these 
clinics are located in large cities. In small com- 
munities, your family physician will guide you. 

For other information about eye problems, 
you may wish to write to any of these voluntary 
associations. 

The American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 
15 West 16th St., New York 19, N. Y. The organi- 
zation has an extensive information service as 
well as helpful pamphlets and reports. 

The National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 16 East 40th St., N. Y., emphasizes 
the prevention of blindness through a program 
of lay and professional education by publication 
of the Sight-Saving Review and many helpful 
leaflets and films. 

The National Medical Foundation for Eye 
Care, 250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y., pro- 
vides medically sponsored health information 








moment or focus on distant objects. 


Best Steps to Proper Eye Care 


Here are some rules that will help you towards proper care of your eyes: 
1. Keep clean. Remember, dirty hands or towels can carry eye infections 


from other people. And if you can’t safely and smoothly remove foreign objects 
that might get in your eye, be sure to see your eye physician. 


2. Get enough sleep and rest. When you’re tired, your eyes suffer, too. When 
you do too much close work, your eyes are unduly strained. Rest them for a 


3. Follow a good healthy diet. While there are no special foods that can 


help the eyes, a good basic diet should be consumed. If needed, your physician 
may suggest you limit your diet in certain fats and foods containing large 


amounts of cholesterol, such as eggs, livers, oysters and brains. 


4, Use good reading habits. Your reading lamp should be at least 100 watts. 
It should be slightly in back and to one side of your eyes. The light should be 
falling in such a way to avoid glare on the paper. And do not read while riding 
in cars or during any kind of bumpy ride, as this puts an extra strain on your 
eyes. 

5. Don’t use eyedrops unless prescribed specifically for you by a physi¢ian. 
There are all kinds of eye drops, usually for a specific purpose. The drops that 
might save your friend’s sight could cause your blindness. 

6. Don’t buy glasses froma store counter. If you should temporarily “cure” 
yourself with stronger, store-bought glasses, you could be doing yourself a 
great injustice. Sometimes the need for stronger glasses is a warning of possible 
glaucoma. @ 
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Free or low cost eye care is available in many com- 
munities, such as this eye clinic in Seattle. 


concerning eye care through free pamphlets. 

And in your home town, you will find such 
groups as the Lions, Knights Templar, the Delta 
Gamma’s and others who have been extremely 
active in helping people and their families with 
eye problems. 








Also, your city, county or State Health De- 
partment has information to help persons and 
families with eye problems. You can also get 
assistance and information from the Federal 
Government Public Health Service and Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

In addition, you can check with your office of 
the Social Security Administration (financial 
assistance to the blind), Library of Congress 
(special reading materials), and Veterans Ad- 
ministration (special programs for blinded Vet- 
erans). 

If you have an eye problem, don’t hesitate to 
ask any of these sources for help. 

Yes, Medical science has come a long way since 
grandmother put a slab of beefsteak on a black 
eye. This knowledge should not be permitted to 
go to waste through fear, indifference or neglect. 
Find yourself a good eye physician and visit him 
regularly! 

*For a copy of Public Health Service Publications, 
No. 113, Care of the Eyes (15 cents), or No. 793, 
Cataract and Glaucoma (15 cents), write (enclos- 
ing coin) to Supt. of Documents, U.S. Govt. Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. @ 
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5 56S GSR BME RACES ¢ 


V 
By MRS. ROSE MARY SIME 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Excellent with rich, cold milk. 
Here is a big recipe that will fill 
your jugs around the house so you 
can fill your little relatives 
when they come to visit. 
Better than Candy! 


HIS IS such an old recipe, there are probably 
few who remember how real Peppernuts do 
taste. They are about the size of your thumbnail, 
round, brown, have a flavorful smell, a spicy, 
exciting, call-for-more taste! 


Ingredients: 
1 quart dark corn syrup VY, whole nutmeg 
1 pound margarine or grated 
butter 1 tablespoon baking 
1 pound light brown soda 
sugar 5 pounds all purpose 
1 tablespoon cinnamon flour 
Method: 


First pour syrup into a large kettle. Bring to 
boil and turn off heat. Add margarine or butter 
and pound of light brown sugar. Stir ’til dis- 
solved. 
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Dissolve tablespoon of baking soda in a dash 
of lukewarm water and stir into kettle mixture 
(which has been allowed to cool to room tem- 
perature), along with the tablespoon of cinna- 
mon and %. nutmeg grated fine. 

Add a little flour at a time. When dough is 
manageable, knead on a board until very smooth. 
Put into a pan. Brush top of dough with a smat- 
tering of shortening, cover with a cloth. Let 
stand overnight. 

Next morning, roll dough on floured board 
into long fingers. Clip into %-inch pieces. Place 
on cookie sheets, not touching each other. Bake 
at about 350 degrees. 

About 10 minutes is your cooking time. Check 
the color. Don’t let them get too dark. Try out a 
few first, if you must experiment. 

This recipe makes 7 pounds. That much should 
hold you for a while. Unless you let the grand- 
children or your husband find out where you 
have stored them in closed coffee cans or jars. 
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Editor's Note: Our thanks and $5 go to Mrs. Sime. 
Remember, HARVEST YEARS pays $5 for every 
recipe (with a bit of remembrance) published. 
Address Editor, HARVEST YEARS, 681 Market St., 
San Francisco. @ 
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READING FOR 
YOUR, ENJOYMENT 





The tourist and the arm-chair traveler alike 
have reason to be grateful to the VIKING 
PRESS for its series of travel books published 
under the VISTA BOOK imprint. These are not 
travel books in the full sense of the word. But 
how one could get the greatest possible pleasure 
and profit out of visiting a country without the 
benefit of the background information provided 
by these books would be a first rate mystery. 
Here are inexpensive, beautifully done books 
which sparkle with wit and are authentic. There 
are now 12 books in the series, each at $1.25. 
They include ITALY, GREECE, GERMANY, ISRAEL, 
SPAIN, AUSTRIA, INDIA, IRELAND, SWITZERLAND, 
DENMARK, GREAT BRITAIN, and BELGIUM. They 
cannot be labeled anything but best buys! 


BUY NOW AND PAY LATER by Hillel Black (Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., N.Y, 1961. $3.95). Older 
persons especially tend to be confused by the tre- 
mendous pressures put upon people to buy on 
credit. They were brought up in a time when it 
was immoral to run up bills or to spend money 
one hadn’t earned yet. But almost suddenly it 
appears that one who does not spend his un- 
earned money and runs up bills is the subversive 
one, the person who undermines the economy. 
This is a fascinating book to read as it describes 
the social effects of installment buying. For per- 
sons who are concerned with their financial plan- 
ning for retirement this book should help them 
avoid many pitfalls. Required reading! 


AQUARIUMS by Anthony Evans (Dover Publica- 
tions, N.Y. 60 cents). Here is a bargain indeed! 
It is a complete guide to the hobby of home 
aquariums. For a small book it does wonders in 
the completeness of its coverage of every aspect 
of the hobby. 


BASIC BOOKBINDING by A. W. Lewis (Dover Pub- 
lications, N.Y. $1.35). Once a highly prized skill, 
the art of bookbinding seems to be making a 
strong comeback as more and more retired 
people adopt it as a creative and useful hobby. 
This inexpensive paperback provides an excel- 
lent introduction to every aspect of the craft. 
We know many retired people who have used 
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this newly acquired skill to repair books and 
bind periodicals for schools, libraries and other 
organizations. 


RETIREMENT VILLAGES edited by Ernest W. Bur- 
gess (Division of Gerontology, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1961). Until this book 
arrived on the scene there was no place one could 
obtain information on the retirement village — 
a new aspect of modern living for older persons. 
The book brings together the major papers 
which were presented to a conference sponsored 
by the American Society for the Aged. 


ESTATE PLANNING QUICK REFERENCE OUTLINE, 8th 
Edition by William R. Spinney (Commerce Clear- 
ing House, Chicago 46, 1961. $1.50). Don’t let 
the title of this highly useful booklet scare you 
off. Using as much non-technical language as 
possible it outlines the things you should know 
about setting your financial house in order. 
While at first glance it might seem that it was 
designed for people with lots of money to leave 
behind, a careful second look will show that it 
is full of information which every one of us 
should have. It discusses property and the ways 
of holding it; life insurance in relation to the 
taxes that might have to be paid on them unless 
one knows how to minimize them. 


HOW TO KEEP HOUSE by Mary Davis Gillies 
(Harper & Bros., N.Y. 1961. New & enlarged 
edition, 1961. $4.50). You may think that you 
know all about keeping house. But you would be 
surprised what you don’t know! This sprightly 
book not only guides you in housekeeping, it 
also offers good ideas on how to rent or build a 
home...and how to plan the furnishings ...and 
then how to move into it. Of course, there is 
quite a bit of information about house cleaning. 
But this author believes that the successful 
housekeeper is also a successful manager. There- 
fore she discusses also family records and money 
control. 


HOW TO GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY by Sylvia 
Porter (The World Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
1961. $3.95). Most Americans are aware of the 
fine job done by this author in making the intri- 



























READING FOR 


YOUR, ENJOYMENT 





cacies of economics more easily understood by 
the average person. In this new book of hers, 
Miss Porter offers words of wisdom about plan- 
ning, investing, and buying which none of us 
can afford to by-pass — especially if we are truly 
interested in planning soundly for our retire- 
ment years. 


MAN IN NATURE by Marston Bates (Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1961. $2.95). A 
most interesting book is this one. It is a success- 
ful effort to explain man from his biological side 
as well as his relationships to the environment 
in which he lives. Through it the reader will gain 
a perspective which will enable him to develop 
a better understanding of man as a social be- 
ing, too. 

THE COMPLETE HUMOROUS SKETCHES & TALES OF 
MARK TWAIN edited by Charles Neider (Double- 
day & Co., N.Y. 1961. $4.95). This is a veritable 
encyclopedia of the humor of America’s most 
cherished humorist. The items are presented for 
the first time in one volume — 136 tall tales. Here 
is some first class entertaining reading — read- 
ing to which one returns time and time again for 
the timeless wit and laughs presented by an 
American of immortal fame. 


CHRONIC DISEASE AND DISABILITY by Georgia 
Travis (University of California Press, Berke- 
ley. 1961. $6.00). While this book is intended for 
the use of social workers without medical train- 
ing, it can be used effectively by the average 
person who seeks an understanding of the dis- 
eases which may have hit his family or himself. 
It discusses in clear language a number of the 
major ailments most of which are common to 
older people. It describes the diseases and tells 
what can be done about them as far as getting 
treatment is concerned. It relates most of them 
to the problems encountered by people of low 
income. 


PASSPORTS AT SEVENTY by Ethel Sabin Smith 
(W. W. Norton & Co., N. Y. $3.95). So you think 
that you will be too old to travel when you reach 
retirement age? Then read this fascinating ac- 
count of a woman in her seventies who traveled 
around the world on a cargo ship, often the only 
woman on board. Dr. Sabin is a retired professor 





of psychology who has made a special study of 
older people. In this book she tells a very inter- 
esting tale how she proved to herself the things 
she learned in her studies. 


YOU CAN'T COUNT ON DYING by Natalie H. Cabot 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1961. $3.95). 
This is a most interesting account of the work 
being done at the Age Center of New England. 
Here the emphasis is not on the unusual older 
person but on the normal older person. They are 
studying him so that we can have a much better 
notion of what it means to grow older in our 
Society. 

NEW CHURCH PROGRAMS WITH THE AGING by 
Elsie T. Culver (The Association Press, N.Y, 
1961. $3.50). An ordained minister who has 
done much work in programs for the elderly here 
reviews the needs and problems of the older per- 
son and relates them to the responsibility of 
churches. She also presents these items as op- 
portunities and challenges for our churches. 


RECIPES FROM THE OLD SOUTH by Martha L. 
Meade (Holt, Rinehart & Winston, N.Y., 1961. 
$3.95). If you have tended to be doubtful about 
the fine reputation gained by southern cooking 
here is the opportunity to end your doubts. 
You’ll find many mouth watering morsels here, 
be they hush puppies, Sally Lunn, Buck and 
Breck, Mrs. George Washington’s Crab Soup or 
what have you! 


HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


RECREATIONAL BOATING GUIDE 40 cents — from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


MAKING VACATION PLANS free from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. Describes 97 govern- 
ment publications on national parks, national 
forests, historical sites and foreign countries. 


REMOVING STAINS FROM FABRICS, HOME METH- 
ODS and TIPS ON SELECTING FRUITS AND VEG- 
ETABLES. Office of Information, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 

FOOD AND YOUR WEIGHT. Home & Garden Bul- 
letin No. 74, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Office of 
Information, Washington 25, D.C. 


NUTRITION: UP TO DATE — UP TO YOU. Reprinted 
from Home and Garden Bulletin No. 1, Family 
Fare, Separate 1. U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Information, Washington 25, D.C. 


EATING IS FUN ...for older people, too. Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, 620 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. 50 cents. @ 
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N THOUSANDS of American homes wives 

boast: “My husband and I have a complete 

understanding. Why, I can read that man like a 
book.” 

How can they be so sure? 

Husbands, like books, have different covers 
so you can tell them apart—but, it’s what you 
can’t see between the covers that counts. What 
a wife doesn’t know about her husband, and 
what many husbands have neither the inclina- 
tion nor the time to reveal, often proves vitally 
important at some future date. 

In case of illness, accident or possible death of 
her husband, a well-informed wife has knowl- 
edge that opens doors and smooths the path she 
must tread alone. A wife who knows little or 
nothing of her husband’s personal, financial or 
business affairs, blunders pathetically along the 
road that winds through new problems confront- 
ing her in her time of crisis. 

How do I know this? The experience behind 
my 24 years of marriage and ten years as a legal 
Secretary in a law office dealing with widows has 
taught me these facts of life. I have also worked 
with inheritance tax attorneys, trust officers of 
banks and others in related fields who have told 
me nerve-shattering experiences of women igno- 
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By IRENE DONELSON 








rant in the ways of today’s fast-moving world 
of business and finance. But most important, I 
have watched widows stare at questions on 
lengthy probate or tax forms, and I’ve heard 
them cry out from the depths of their unware- 
ness, “Why didn’t my husband tell me some of 
these things?” 


Here are just a few of the questions you might 
have to answer some day: 


1. Did the decedent own tangible or intan- 
gible personal or real property outside the State? 
(Enumerate, describe, and state estimated value.) 

2. Was there life and/or accident insurance 
in force on decedent's life? If so, describe fully 
the nature of each policy. 

3. What was decedent's occupation at time of 
marriage? 

4. Did he own personal or real property at 
the time of marriage; if so, what value? 

5. What was his salary at time of marriage? 

6. When did decedent come to this State? 
What was his net worth when he arrived? 

7. Give a brief history of decedent's business 
or employment career from date of marriage to 
date of death. 


How many of these questions could you 
answer? 
Now is the time to ask your husband. And 




























Do you Really Know 


Your Husband ? 





when he tells you, jot down some of this informa- 
tion. This is no morbid activity. It is just com- 
mon sense that a wife should know all there is 
to know about her husband. 

And while you’re getting to know him better, 
tell him you would like to learn more about 
something that confuses most wives: 


Insurance 


When we were first married, my husband took 
out additional life insurance. We agreed that he 
should place the name of his elderly widowed 
mother on one of the smaller policies as primary 
beneficiary, and my name as secondary bene- 
ficiary. 

Years later—five years after her death—we 
suddenly realized that her name was still on the 
policy. The name of any deceased beneficiary 
should immediately be removed from any insur- 
ance policy. This eliminates additional complica- 
tions in case of death of the insured. 

Are your husband’s policies all in good order? 
Does he have enough insurance to cover any un- 
secured debts and taxes payable upon his death? 
Has he borrowed on his policies and forgotten to 
tell you? Knowing his insurance program as it 
was ten years ago is not good enough. You can 
prepare yourself to take over economic responsi- 
bilities only by learning your family’s true finan- 
cial picture as it is today. 

Insurance men have told me that a husband 
often wastes his time, money, thought and effort 
when he plans an extensive insurance program 
for his wife’s widowhood —and then keeps her 
in the dark about the whole affair. 

It’s commonly known that some widows who 
receive a lump sum insurance payment go 
through it in a year. But, by making the effort 
now to learn about money-management (with 
your husband’s help), you’ll know how to man- 
age your finances when and if the time comes. 

Unfortunately, many wives prefer to mimic 
the ostrich. They hide their heads in the sand 
and ignore the possibility of ever becoming 
widows. 

The Trust Officer of one of the nation’s larg- 
est banks told me about such a woman. Pam- 
pered all her life, with no children to care for, 
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she never gave a thought to money beyond the 
cash her husband handed out so generously. 
Widowhood came as a devastating shock —emo- 
tionally and financially. She was unprepared in 
every sense of the word. 

After her husband’s death in a traffic acci- 
dent, an insurance company paid her a very 
large sum of money under the terms of a double 
indemnity clause. From a housewife, concerned 
with nothing more complicated than whether to 
buy new drapes for the living room, she now 
found herself in the position of manager of many 
thousands of dollars. 

“As unbelievable as it sounds,” the banker 
said, “she had never written a check in her 
life.”” He told me she knew nothing about rec- 
onciling a bank statement, and an income tax 
return was just something her husband put be- 
fore her once a year and said, “Sign here.” 

Now this same woman was faced figuratively 
with a mountain of money. And “loan applica- 
tions” were beginning to come in from relatives 
she hardly knew. 

Banks provide services for widows in this 
predicament. Under a custodian account or a 
management agency account, a bank can shoul- 
der many of the problems that crop up to plague 
a widow unaccustomed to handling finances. In 
a custodian account, the bank takes care of your 
income, from securities and cash and remits the 
income to you. In a management agency account 
the bank does the same thing, but in addition 
will make investments for you. The fee for either 
of these valuable services is small in comparison 
to the peace of mind they provide. 

Behind many a widow’s low financial I.Q. 
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lurks a well-meaning over-protective husband. 
His only thought is to protect his wife by carry- 
ing the financial load himself. He justifies him- 
self with: “I’m the head of the house so why 
should I bother my wife with all these details?” 

If your husband thinks along this line and 
insists on “protecting” you, remind him that 
over 60 per cent of the widows in this country 
are heads of households. They are not there by 
choice, but they still must do the best they can, 
with the knowledge they have. 

Some husbands who don’t believe in “telling 
all” actually don’t want to have to justify them- 
selves in a number of ways: They don’t want to 
have to justify small salary checks, or slow prog- 
ress up the financial ladder, or a lack of basic 
business knowledge on their own part. And, let’s 
face it, some men just love to be the boss. 

Don’t let this stop you. Tell him you want to 
know more—about everything. You can begin 
with this question: “Where do you keep our val- 
uable papers?” 


HAVE THESE ON TAP 


Here are a few of the important papers you 
should know how to put your hands on at a 
moment’s notice: 

1. Fire, health, accident and life insurance 
policies. 

2. Birth certificates and marriage license. 

3. Deeds to your house or other property. 

4. Stocks and other securities, complete with 
a list of numbers of each, including maturity dates 
of U.S. Savings Bonds. 

5. Your husband's will and yours, too. 

6. A list of names and addresses of relatives 
of both you and your husband, including any 
children by a prior marriage; names of your hus- 
band's attorney and insurance agent and how to 
get in touch with each of them. 

7. Your Social Security cards. 


You may never need some of these papers until 
an emergency arises. When that happens, there 
won’t be time for a hide-’n’-seek search. 

You must be able to produce health and acci- 
dent policies very quickly in case of illness or ac- 
cident requiring hospitalization. 

Does you husband have a copy of his birth cer- 
tificate? Do you know where he keeps it? 

A birth certificate or baptismal certificate is 
essential when your husband applies for his so- 
cial security benefits. These benefits don’t come 
to him automatically. He must apply for them 
at his nearest social security office. And that’s 
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when he must prove his age with either a birth 
or baptismal certificate. 

If he doesn’t have his birth certificate, you 
should see that he gets a certified copy from the 
capital of the state where he was born. The book- 
let, “How to Obtain Birth Certificates” listed at 
the end of this article gives complete informa- 
tion on where to write for birth certificates in 
any state in the nation. It also shows you the fee 
charged by each state. 

If you become a widow, you will have to pre- 
sent your marriage certificate, proof of your age, 
and your husband’s death certificate at your so- 
cial security office when you apply for survivor’s 
benefits or a lump-sum death benefit. So be sure 
your marriage license is kept with other valu- 
able papers. 

Assuming your husband does have a birth cer- 
tificate to prove his age, does he know that he 
may now choose to have his social security re- 
tirement benefits start as soon as he reaches 62? 
The 1961 Social Security Amendments make 
possible the first payments to men between 62 
and 65 years of age commencing for the month 
of August, 1961. (See August HARVEST 
YEARS, p. 7) 

In case your husband was once told that he 
could not get retirement benefits because he had 
not done enough work under social security to 
become insured, urge him to get in touch with 
his social security office NOW. He may be eli- 
gible under the new law. But remember, he will 
need his birth certificate. 

Other valuable documents that you must keep 
in a safe place are your wills. Hidden, misplaced 
or lost wills have caused some of the biggest 
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headaches in the country. 

The game of “Who’s got the will?” is played 
in every state by people of all ages. Neither the 
amount of wealth nor the social status of the 
person making the will seems to have any bear- 
ing on the care given to this important docu- 
ment. 

Hetty Green, known as “The Wolf of Wall 
Street,” was said to be the greatest woman 
financier the world had ever known. Through 
inheritance and shrewdness in stocks, she 
amassed a fortune. Upon her death in New York 
in 1916, many people searched frantically for 
her will—a will disposing of $90,000,000. They 
finally found it, tucked under a common soap 
dish in her home. 

A document that disposes of all of your hus- 
band’s possessions in accordance with his wishes 
certainly deserves the protection of a strong box 
or a bank safe deposit box. If he has named a 
bank as executor of his will, or in any other 
capacity, most banks will hold his will for him 
free of charge. Inquire about this at your bank’s 
Trust Department. 

Names and addresses of relatives become 
necessary in case of accident, serious illness or 
death. The information is usually required on 
certain probate forms. A complete list, readily 
available at a time when most wives aren’t 
thinking too clearly, greatly facilitates the work 
of the attorney. 















































Much of this information about your husband 
may be necessary someday in order that an at- 
torney may complete the forms for: 


Inheritance Tax and Federal Estate Tax 

According to law, a certain percentage of 
every large estate must be paid in death taxes. 
Only the State of Nevada does not impose a 
death tax. But even in Nevada, as in all other 
states, the Federal Estate Tax applies. 

If your husband is planning to retire, or has 
retired, is he talking about moving to another 
state—perhaps one of the sunny, retirement 
states? Does he plan to sell the old homestead, 
lock, stock and barrel and make a new home in 
another state? Or would he keep the old home? 
If he plans to keep the old home “for vacations” 
or to house a relative — tell him to check with his 
attorney. He may be headed for a “double domi- 
cile” tax problem. 

A famous Pennsylvania tax case, In, Re Estate 
of Dorrance, shows how a double domicile situ- 
ation (homes in two or more states), can some- 
times multiply death taxes. 

Dr. Dorrance owned a home in New Jersey 
where he had lived for many years. Five years 
before his death, the Dorrance family moved to 
“Woodcrest,” a 137-acre estate in Pennsylvania. 
He still maintained, but rarely visited, his old 
home in New Jersey. It was in his Pennsylvania 
home that he and his family entertained. When- 
ever they traveled, they always returned to 
“Woodcrest.” 

As president of the Campbell Soup Company, 
and owner of 100 per cent of the company’s com- 
mon stock, Dorrance had made a fortune and 
upon his death left a heavily taxable estate. For 
certain state tax reasons, he had doggedly 
claimed New Jersey (where his common stock 
was) as his domicile. Pennsylvania tax officials, 
hating to lose their cut of death taxes insisted, 
“Pennsylvania was his domicile.” 

The case went up to the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court. The Court held Dorrance had 
acquired a Pennsylvania domicile, pointing out 
““A man’s home is where he makes it, not where 
he would like to have it.”” And Pennsylvania, as 
well as New Jersey, happily collected millions of 
dollars in taxes. 

Moral: Although your husband’s estate may 
never equal that of Dr. Dorrance, you don’t want 
to pay double taxes needlessly. 

Reminder: Discuss any major retirement 
move with your attorney —particularly if you 
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and your husband plan to keep your old home, 
along with the new one in another state. 

The inheritance tax division of your state gov- 
ernment or your local county inheritance tax ap- 
praiser should be glad to answer any questions 
you or your husband might have on this subject. 

If your husband isn’t interested or hasn’t the 
time, call or write to the inheritance tax attorney 
for the state yourself. James W. Hickey, Chief of 
the Inheritance Division for one of the three 
principal retirement states, says, “I get calls 
from five women to every one man. Their ques- 
tions make sense, too.” 

This, he feels, indicates a sincere desire —and 
need—on the part of women to become better 
informed. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON 
BIRTH CERTIFICATES 
1. How to Obtain Birth Certificates (Senate Docu- 
ment No. 101) 

Pamphlet that shows where to apply for 
birth certificates in every state, fees for cer- 
tified copies, and how far back records are 
available. 

. First Things and Last, The Story of Birth and 
Death Certificates. 

Public Health Service Publication No. 724 
(1960), Price 15 cents. 

Both of these are available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON 

SOCIAL SECURITY 
. Your Social Security (OASI-35) January, 1960. 
Price 10 cents. 

Handy, purse-size booklet that answers 
many questions and presents a summery of 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 


benefits under the Social Security law. 
(Note: Amendments of 1961 lower the re- 
tirement benefits age of men as shown on 
page 1, paragraph 1 of this booklet, from 
65 to 62 years as of August, 1961.) 


. Social Security Amendments of 1961. (OASI- 


1961-1) July, 1961. 

Both of these booklets are available at your 
local Social Security office or write to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

For more information on any recent changes 
in the Social Security law, get in touch with 
your Social Security District Office. Obtain the 
address at your local post office, or look for 
it in the telephone directory under United 
States Government, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON 

STATE INHERITANCE TAX OR 
FEDERAL ESTATE TAX 


. Consult your attorney, write or telephone your 


county Inheritance Tax Appraiser or the Inheri- 
tance Tax Division of your state government. 


. You may obtain a sample copy of the United 


States Tax Return (for estates over $120,- 
000.00 for husband and wife), from your Dis- 
trict Office of the Treasury Department, In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

U. S. Estate Tax Return (Form 706 — Rev. 
Dec. 1955) is a 40-page form usually pre- 
pared by the attorney for the executor or ad- 
ministrator of an estate after death. However, 
the questions on it will give a husband and 
wife some idea of the complexity of the pro- 
ceeding and of a widow's need of certain 
information in order that her attorney may 
complete the form if a federal estate tax is 


payable. @p> 
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“| don’t know anything about guns, Sonny. That one was given to me by my father.” 
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By KAY HILLYARD 
Home Economics Editor 


HEN COOKING FOR one or two it’s so 
easy to slip into a culinary rut. But— 

Planning dinner for two and then having four 
healthy appetites show up at practically the last 
moment calls on some real culinary ingenuity. 
Sometimes it’s not too easy to s-t-r-e-t-c-h food 
for two to feed four. 

Let’s say you were sitting peacefully in the 
backyard or patio enjoying the last rays of the 
sun as they highlight your plants and trees. Din- 
ner is going to be a snap: thick shoulder lamb 
chops, fluffy rice, peas cooked with a few sprigs 
of fresh mint, sliced tomatoes, and ice cream. 
The doorbell rings. Here are two of your very 
good friends who “are just passing through.” 
Naturally you ask them to stay for dinner. But, 
what? 

You’re going to have to make a quick switch, 
using the same foods you were going to have 
originally but in a different form. Here’s a new 
menu: 

Lamb curry, rice, curry condiments such as pictured 
at left — coconut, chutney, sieved hard cooked 
eggs, chopped salted peanuts, banana bits, and 
crumbled crisp bacon, the same minted peas, and 
ice cream with fruit cocktail sauce. 

(We are taking it for granted that you have a 
well-stocked refrigerator and emergency shelf.) 
Lamb Curry. Cut off all the meat from the shoul- 
der chops. This may look like a small amount of 
meat to serve four but by the time you get it in 
the sauce and add condiments, it will be adequate. 

Brown the meat in a small amount of oil, or 
render out some of the lamb fat to use in place 
of part of the oil. While you are browning the 
meat, you might just as well cook the bacon in 
another pan so that it will be ready to crumble 
for one of the condiments. 

Now make your sauce. Add 1 finely chopped 
onion to the meat and let brown a bit. Add curry 
powder (1 tablespoon as a starter), a small clove 
of garlic (minced or crushed), one of those 
peeled tomatoes you were going to slice, and, if 
you have it, a small apple, cubed or thinly sliced. 
Stir in 1 can of consomme or chicken stock (you 
can make this from cubes or a seasoned base). 
Some like to add some sour cream or buttermilk, 
or evaporated milk or cream, as a substitute for 
coconut milk. 
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Actually, a curry is as personal as your sta- 
tionery. Almost anything goes. Now, cover and 
simmer until the meat is tender and the season- 
ing is blended, stirring occasionally. 

Fluffy rice. No sense in giving a recipe for cook- 
ing rice—you just cook the type of rice by the 
method you prefer. In our picture we have 
spooned the rice around the dish but you can 
press the rice in a buttered ring mold, let it sit 
a minute, and turn it out on the platter. (Put 
the platter over the ring mold, of course, and 
then make a quick topsy-turvy.) 

Condiments. You can serve as few or aS many 
as you wish and you can make all kinds of sub- 
stitutions. Cashews or almonds are good instead 
of peanuts. You might like canned French fried 
onions instead of the bacon. Other fruit is as 
good as the banana—pineapple, for instance. 
And any spicy pickle takes the place of the chut- 
ney. We like watermelon pickles. 

Fruit Cocktail Sundae. If you don’t have quite 
enough ice cream to dish out bountiful servings, 
you can easily expand it with a sauce. We’re 
suggesting fruit cocktail because it is so color- 
ful. If you wish to step up the flavor, add some 
sweetened lime juice or Cointreau; if you like 
the flavor of rum, add a spoonful of the real 
thing or a drop or so of the flavoring; or use a 
combination of lime and rum which is always 
good with fruits. Use any liquid that is left in 
your next molded fruit salad. 

Somedays we all figure that it just wasn’t 
worth getting up. The bread burned for break- 
fast because the toaster decided to be tempera- 
mental. The oven had to be cleaned —and that’s 
a nasty job no matter how you look at it. And 
the final straw —yes, the very final straw —the 
telephone rang just as you got comfortably set- 
tled in a fragrant tub bath. Dripping to the 
phone, the world looked up as a friend suggests 
a game of cards that evening. In a moment of 
conviviality, you ask them for dinner. 

But, “what to serve?” You have a small piece 
of roast beef (or is it veal or lamb?) And no time 
to go to the store. 

If it’s three you are serving, why not a Strogo- 
noff (you can make the same sauce for any 
cooked meat you have on hand, although you can’t 
legitimately call other than beef, strogonoff. 
Cooked up with sour cream and mushrooms and 
served with noodles, you have stretched a small 












































French pancakes can be filled with many ingredi- 
ents, then baked. Top with sour cream or cheese. 


amount of meat into a rather elegant main dish. 
We hope you keep a small can of mushrooms on 
hand for just such emergencies, and also sour 
cream, buttermilk, or evaporated milk plus vine- 
gar or lemon juice for the gravy. Our favorite 
quick recipe for Strogonoff ran in the March 
issue of HARVEST YEARS, (p. 22). 

As an alternate, particularly if you are serv- 
ing four, make up the meat remnant into a stew. 
You don’t have gravy, you say? Forget it—use 
dehydrated or canned onion soup, canned con- 
somme or bouillon, one of the stock bases on the 
market, or canned gravy. (We like to keep a good 
supply of all flavors of dehydrated:soups on our 
emergency shelf—and always a can of con- 
somme. ) 

You are almost sure to have carrots on hand 
and some potatoes but you don’t have to be hide- 
bound about what you put in a stew. A little 
cabbage does no harm and neither do a few slices 
of zucchini or other summer squash. Brown the 
meat, add the dehydrated soup and water (or the 
canned) and any gravy you might have left; 
simmer a few minutes or cook longer if the meat 
needs more tenderizing. Now put in the vege- 
tables and cook just until tender. Now, here is 
where you make this new party-food. Drop pars- 
ley dumplings on top of the meat and serve in 
style. (By the way, how long has it been since 
you made dumplings?) 


Parsley Dumplings 


1% cups sifted flour 3 tablespoons minced 
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2 teaspoons baking parsley 
powder 3 tablespoons shortening 


3, teaspoon salt ¥%, cup milk 
Sift together flour, baking powder, and salt. Stir in 
minced parsley. 


Cut in the shortening as you would for a bis- 
cuit. Add milk and stir only until blended, no 
longer. Drop by spoonfuls onto meat and vege- 
tables (not in liquid) and cook, uncovered, for 
10 minutes; then cover and cook 10 minutes 
longer. Remove dumplings to hot platter, thicken 
gravy, and expect compliments. Serves 4. (You 
can also make good dumplings out of biscuit mix; 
follow directions on the package. But whatever 
the recipe, do try the half-uncovered, half- 
covered method. The dumplings seem to turn out 
much lighter and fluffier.) 

At this point we would like to pass along on 
a reader’s suggestions on how her family has 
attacked the leftover problem—stretchers to be 
sure. Miss Edna K. Neugebauer, Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia, says, “Here’s how we vary one hunk of 
meat; each variation is from the original piece 
of protein”: 


Beef. Usually rump roast or Swiss Steak 

1. With mashed potatoes 

2. Cut up with gravy for meat pie with biscuit 
crust 

3. Stew with lots of vegetables 


Pork. Roast or chops 

1. With yams 

2. Over a stuffing containing apple and raisins 
as well as crumbs 

3. Cooked with saverkraut 


Lamb. 

1. Roast with browned potatoes 

2. Cooked with peas, new potatoes; and mint 
3. Last left overs with curried rice. 

Chicken (or turkey) 

1. Fried or roasted 

2. Salad 

3. Chicken a la King (with mushroom soup) 


4. Sandwich 


We'd like to add one more idea to Miss Neuge- 
bauer’s suggestions for chicken. At the risk of 
being repetitious, we are all in favor of using 
thin French pancakes as a stretcher. (We gave 
you your recipe for French pancakes in the 
March issue.) Pictured above are pancakes filled 
with creamed chicken (turkey) and then baked. 
We like to put sour cream and grated Cheddar 
cheese over the tops before baking for a really 
luscious leftover and extender. 

P.S. Let’s hear about some of your original ideas 
for stretching a piece of protein. For everyone 
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Washington Desk 


By THEODORE SCHUCHAT 


Eighty-three year old Mittie 
Croom Campbell, of Durham County, 
North Carolina, had her picture 
published recently in newspapers 
across the country. She was 
shown smiling and holding a Gov- 
ernment check--even though it 
came 45 years late. Here's her 
story... 

Her husband, James Campbell, 
who joined the Confederate forces 
in North Carolina during the 
Civil War, died in 1916. Mrs. 





Campbell was unaware until this 
year that she was entitled to a 





Veterans Administration pension 
»»eas the widow of a Civil War 
veteran. Soon after she applied, 
her first monthly check was 
mailed--nearly half a century 
after she was first entitled to 
receive payments. 

Is there a veteran in your 
family? Then you should check up 
on Veterans Administration bene- 
fits for which you may be eligi- 
ble (or your spouse or children) 
»--Cither now or in the future. 
Well worth reading is "Federal 
Benefits for Veterans and De- 
pendents," for sale by superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. for 15¢. 

Good time to check up on your 
Possible eligibility for Veterans 
Administration benefits is right 
now. Here's why. Your military 
records may have been fouled up, 
but errors or injustices can be 
corrected, if correction of mili- 
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tary records will make you eligi- 
ble for benefits. But October 
26, 1961 is deadline for appli- 
cations for correction of mili- 
tary records. 

Here's what to do. Write or 
visit any Veterans Administra- 
tion office and ask for Depart- 
ment of Defense Form DD 149, 
"Application for Correction of 
Military or Naval Records." A 
veteran may fill out this forn, 
or his survivor or legal repre- 
sentative. Then it should be 
sent to the military service 
concerned...Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marines. 

Don't miss this deadline. 
Veterans Administration benefits 
to which you or your family may 
be entitled could run into many 
thousands of dollars over the 
years. Don't jeopardize your 
possible eligibility by failing 
to set your service records 
straight. Remember...October 26, 
1961 is last day you can apply 
for correction of military rec- 
ords. 











Local social security office 
has been swamped by applications 
for new benefits described in 
HARVEST YEARS last month. Nun- 
ber of applicants doubled when 
social security law was amended. 
Check this list to see whether 
you're eligible...and what you 
should do: 

Aged widows who are now re- 
ceiving benefits based on their 











half the older folks without 
health insurance wished they had 
bought this protection when they 
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late husband's earnings will each 
receive about 10% more, starting in 
September. No need to apply. 

September's check will be fatter. 

People getting lowest-rate 
benefits will also have their 
monthly payments increased in 
September. Again, no need to ap- 
ply. Increase will come automa- 
tically this month. 

Beneficiaries who work will 
have less money withheld from 
their social security benefits. 
Now they can get more in combined 
earnings and benefits than under 
the old law. Check with local 
social security officials for 
details. 

One million more people af- 
fected by new social security law 
are not now receiving benefits 
and must apply for them...Re- 
tired men may now collect re- 
duced social security payments 
at age 62,if they retire... 
Amount of work needed to qualify 
for social security checks has 
been cut...Disabled workers with 
long-standing disabilities have 
another year in which to apply 
for disability payments. 

















Good idea to stop in at your 
local social security office if 
there is any chance you may be 
eligible for benefits under the 
new law. Free copies of a new 
leaflet explaining the recent so- 
cial security changes are yours 
for the asking at all social se- 
curity offices. 


Buy health insurance before 
retirement...it's hard to get 
after you stop working and that's 
when you will probably need it 
most. This advice is from Spe- 
cial Senate Committee on Aging. 
Nationwide survey found about 





had the chance. Of the others, 
half didn't want health insur- 
ance, but the rest hadn't even 
thought about health insurance. 
Hope they stay well! 

Senate Committee on Aging al- 
so reports that many insurance 
groups will not enroll members 
after age 65. For example, only 
about half the Blue Cross plans 
accept initial individual enroll- 
ment after 65, either through 
nongroup certificates with no age 
limit or through senior certifi- 
cates. 

Check your policies now to see 
whether you--and your wife--will 
be covered after retirement. If 
not, look around now for best 
health insurance policy you can 
afford. Persons over 65, on the 
average, spend twice as much time 
in hospitals as those under 65. 
Make sure you're protected. 








Senior Specialist Corps is be- 
ing promoted by Senator Howard 
W. Cannon (Nevada) as a logical 
partner of the Peace Corps. Re- 
tired experts would be sent on 
short-term missions to underde- 
veloped areas to offer technical ~ 
advice and organizational assist- 
ance. But others are asking 
Washington to allow older people 
to enlist in the Peace Corps 
itself. 

President of National Council © 
on Aging, G. Warfield Hobbs, has ~ 
asked Peace Corps Chief R. Sar- (] 
gent Shriver to consider older 
people for overseas posts. "No 
matter how stringent the test 
might be," says Mr. Hobbs, a re- _— 
tired banker, "I am certain that ~ 
at least 1% of those over 65 
could be utilized in such a pro- ~— 
gram as the Peace Corps. And this 
would give the Peace Corps 170,- — 
000 top-notch, experienced peo- 
ple." 
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BOR Dat SAME SS LANES ASTRAY 


What Is Your Role¥i;: 


The University of Michigan’s Conference on Aging 
brought out three different views of the relation- 
ship between older people and politics. And some 
of the ideas expressed contained many surprises. 


ILL OLDER PEOPLE become a potent 

factor as a pressure group?...as political 
party workers?...as molders of future political 
patterns and policies? 

These and other political questions were ex- 
amined recently at the University of Michigan’s 
14th annual Conference on Aging. Attending 
were some 500 persons, including leading so- 
ciologists, political scientists, government offi- 
cials, members of Congress, members of state 
legislatures, business and labor leaders, practi- 
cal politicians, and leaders of senior citizens’ 
groups. 

Of course, those attending were members of 
the two major political parties. Did they reach 
any conclusions? Well, there were those who in- 
sisted that older people would never become a 
united political bloc... while others insisted they 
would. And in between were those who believed 
that the ultimate answer would depend upon the 
manner in which the older person was treated. 

There was even disagreement between the 
scholars as to whether or not political partici- 
pation decreases with age. One sociologist, Pro- 
fessor Arnold M. Rose of the University of Min- 
nesota, while insisting that we knew too little 
about the political life of the older person, said: 

“Nothing we have said would lead to a prediction 
that older people as a group would become more 
politically alert or interest oriented than younger 
people — While the proportion of older people 
in the total population, and hence, in the voting 
population, may be expected to rise slightly, this 
increase will be so slight as to have little effect 
on the character of American politics.”’ 

This was counter-balanced to some extent by 
Angus Campbell, Director of the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center, who said: 

‘The first question we may ask about these older 
people is how much interest do they have in poli- 
tical affairs —How much effort are they willing 
to make to participate as citizens? To summarize 
a wide range of evidence bearing on these ques- 
tions, | may say that all of these expressions of 
political involvement follow a very consistent age 
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Politics ? 


pattern. They start at a relatively low level dur- 
ing the twenties, rise gradually to a high point 
during the sixties, and decline thereafter. It seems 
apparent that this decline is associated with 
physical infirmities of one sort or another, but it 
should be pointed out that even with these handi- 
caps people in their 70's and 80's are more in- 
volved and more active in politics than young 
people in their early 20's. For example, we find 
that hardly half of those members of the electo- 
rate between 21 and 25 years old vote in the 
presidential elections. This figure rises to a high 
point of slightly over 80 percent among people 
in their 60's; it declines then to approximately 
75 percent among people in their 70's; while 
two-thirds of those people over 80 are still able 
and willing to go to the polls and vote. We find 
similar results with other measures. Older people 
do not, as a rule, become apathetic about poli- 
tics. In general their interest levels remain high — 
At the more advanced age levels there are, of 
course, an increasing number of individuals who 
cannot get to the polls, but even so, the older 
citizens as a group are clearly a political force 
to be reckoned with.” 

Some opinions were expressed as to the dan- 
gers inherent in pushing retired people into 
political activity merely for the sake of giving 
them something to do. Professor of Political 
Science at Michigan State University, Frank A. 
Pinner, raised a question about the relationship 
between the numbers of people who voted and 
the effectiveness of a democracy. He indicated 
that in general political scientists did not accept 
too readily the common belief “that the more 
people participate in the political life of the 
country, the greater will be the stability and 
vitality of the democratic regime.” 

Professor Pinner thought that broader public 
understanding of political issues is probably 
more important than simple efforts to increase 
the turnout at the polls on election day. Obvious- 
ly, as a noted student of politics, he was quite 
concerned about the results of insisting upon 
political action by the retired; for he compared 
the possible results to what happened in Ger- 
many when he said: 











‘The reason for this departure from a traditionally 
accepted position may be found in recent his- 
torical past. Except for countries where voting 
is obligatory, there seems to be a fairly close 
relationship between turnout at the polls and 
deterioration of democratic institutions. The same 
can be said for other forms of political partici- 
pation. The rise of Hitlerism in Germany was ac- 
companied by a steady increase in the number of 
people going to the polls. There was, also, a 
vastly increased amount of organized political 
activity. In the end, the democratic form of gov- 
ernment perished. The birth of totalitarian re- 
gimes of the left as well as of the right has typi- 
cally been preceded by the mobilization of large 
masses of people lacking in political experience 
and jarred into activity by a pervasive sense of 
crisis.— In any modern society there is likely to 
be a considerable number of alienated people — 
These people occasionally enter the political 
scene in response to perceived threats and when 
they do, they react in an exaggerated, single- 
minded, uncompromising fashion. Clearly, their 
political participation is not likely to strengthen 
democratic institutions.’ 


There was general agreement that as yet older 


people were not united in their political thinking 








HERE IS nothing so elastic as the hu- 
man mind—like imprisoned steam, the 


attitudes and behavior in regard to the senior 
citizen. For | am convinced that older people will 
become a greater political force in our society, 
for good or evil, depending upon their basic 
understanding of the issues affecting their health 
and welfare.” 

A man who has had considerable experience 
working directly with older people, R. O. Beck- 
man of Miami, Florida, summed up his point of 
view by stating that: 


‘The coming decade marks the political coming of 
age, as a group, of our senior citizens. In this 
development, they will respond to the challenge 
and play a prominent part in primaries and elec- 
tions —They will evaluate what their state and 
community offers — and aim at these four targets: 

1. They will make sure that they are proper- 
ly registered to vote; 

2. They will analyze critically the legislative 
performance records of officeholders 
seeking re-election and appraise the sta- 
bility and integrity of all candidates in or- 
der not to be misled by promises of an un- 
attainable pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. 

3. They will select those candidates, regard- 
less of party affiliation, whose election 
offers the best promise of remediul and 
workable action. Some may themselves 
run for office. 

4. They will help turn out the senior vote, 


more it is pressed, the more it rises to re- 
sist the pressure—so, the more we do, the 
more we are able to accomplish. 


making sure it is informed as to the 
merits of the candidates and as to the 
impact of the older population on the 


—Tyron Edwards 








or action. This was well expressed by Dr. Camp- 
bell in his comment that: 


“It is very difficult for a segment of the population 
as heterogeneous.as an age group to develop a 
sense of common identity. The 12 percent of our 
electorate who are over 65, for example, include 
every kind of individual in the population, all 
races, all religions, all regions, both sexes, farm 
and city, everybody except those who haven't 
reached 65 yet...The prospect of welding this 
highly disparate collection of individuals into a 
cohesive political force, as labor union members 
have been united in some areas, for example, is 
not to me a very promising one.” 


But this was modified to some extent by 


Charles W. Odell, Director, Older and Retired 
Workers Department, United Auto Workers of 
America. He said: 
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“While | think | can agree with the experts that 
there is no great likelihood of a solid voting bloc 
of senior citizen votes organized in pursuit of 
their own selfish aims at the expense of the rest 
of society, | do believe that the professionals in 
aging and the politicians do have a responsibili- 
ty to do some soul searching about their basic 


welfare of the community of the nation. 
There can be no question of the value of group 
action for goals of a social, self-developmental, 
or political nature. One of the most difficult prob- 
lems facing this conference is how older persons 

— can be coaxed out of their rocking chairs.’’: 
What did the professional politician have to 
say? Here, each major party was claiming to be 
the sole saviour of the elderly. Yet each appeared 
to be worried about what the elderly might want 
in the way of action and in control of party lead- 
ership. In a paper presented to the Conference, 
New York State Senator Walter J. Maloney 
(Republican-majority leader) claimed that Re- 
publican leadership in both Washington and New 
York made much progress in meeting the needs 

of the elderly. But insisted Senator Maloney: 
“The Republican Party nationally cannot afford to 
risk losing the 16,000,000 votes of this country’s 
senior citizens — Both parties are in the politics 
of aging up to their necks, and today the aging 
are more and more getting into politics — in most 
states the Republican Party has a record of real 
achievement on behalf of senior citizens. It is up 
to the Republican National and State Commit- 

tees to spotlight these accomplishments.”’ 

The Democratic spokesmen at this Conference 
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did not take a back seat as to what their own 
party had accomplished and what it could do. 
A debate between U. S. Senator Harrison A. 
Williams (Democrat-Penn.) and Congressman 
Thomas B. Curtis (Republican-Missouri) found 


the two in agreement that they saw increasing. 


signs that the aged are becoming a political pres- 
sure group; they welcomed this development and 
urged that efforts to support or oppose legisla- 
tion be channelled through the two major par- 
ties. Concluded Senator Williams: 


“If we, as a nation, tolerate a pattern of neglect 
and rejection of our citizens, we will find that 
demagogues and political opportunists will jump 
into the vacuum, ready with single-minded, un- 
scrupulous appeals to millions of senior citizens. 
If we engage in hypocritical, token gestures at 
solving the political problems of the aged, we 
will certainly leave open a wide door for ruth- 
less manipulators of anxieties among the aged."’ 

The fears and discomfort of the politicians 
and “‘professional agers’ was underscored and 
questioned by Mr. Odell who asked: 

“If most older people are as wise and experienced 
as we professionals keep telling ourselves they 
are, why then are we so concerned about their 
political anesthetization? If, as we all have 
agreed over and over again, they have a right 
to be responsible citizens, to serve as volunteers 
in community service programs, to be, in a word, 
‘responsive senior citizens,’ why do we strive so 
hard to protect them from themselves? If, as our 
philosophically oriented leaders have pointed 
out, we must stimulate truly ingenious social in- 
ventions to deal with the emerging needs of the 
aging and the aged, why do we strive so hard 
to keep older people from discussing and think- 
ing about the few social inventions that are pro- 
posed in their behalf?— Why, then, is it so dif- 
ficult for us to free ourselves from the fears and 
phantasies that surround our relationships with 
older people on the subject of politics? | suspect 
that the real reason has to do with our own 
basic attitudes towards politics and more partic- 
ularly to older people. To most of us politics is 
a dirty word — all of us are engaged in the poli- 
tics of aging whether we work in government, 
the universities, the unions, the professions (in- 
cluding medicine), the places of business and in- 
dustry or the voluntary agencies.” 

In evaluating the effectiveness of the confer- 


ence on the politics of age it might appear at 


first glance that it was inconclusive and unpro- 
ductive. Far from it! On the contrary —the Con- 
ference did bring out the fact that there was 
real concern about the subject and that many 
were accepting political activity by the older 
person as a fact of life. 

But even more important was the indication 
that we really know very little about the way 
older people think and react to politics and that 
more study is needed before we could begin to 
ennunciate any basic principles. And just as im- 
portant was the realization that the problem 
was currently being measured in terms and val- 
ues which are no longer applicable today. 

One other important point was emphasized by 
this major conference — the cleavage in thinking 
seemed to be between those who worked direct- 
ly with older people and who thought that they 
would take to political action and those who 
studied older people “objectively” and were con- 
vinced that nothing much would come of politi- 
cal activity. 

Be that as it may, the Conference was a 
healthy airing of a very important problem— 
one which shall be occupying our thoughts more 
and more. The existing differences of opinion 
were given a one last and rousing airing at the 
final session of the conference which featured a 
panel discussion. A former Congressman from 
Pennsylvania, James M. Quigley, now an assist- 
ant secretary of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare, said: 

“We aren't going to see the aged emerge as a 
political bloc in the next generation, at least 
at the national level!” 

This brought sharp reactions from the other 
panel members and from the audience. Among 
the most vigorous dissenters with this point of 
view was the Honorable Margaret C. Schwein- 
haut, a member of the Maryland State Legisla- 
ture and the Chairman of the Maryland Coor- 
dinating Commission on Problems of the Aging. 
She said in part: 

“Within five years you're going to see a well ad- 
vised, well informed bloc of older people who 
know how to get attention politically!” @D 





N ADULT who ceases after youth to unlearn and relearn his facts, and to reconsider 
his opinons, is like a blindfolded person walking into a familiar room where someone 
has moved the furniture. Furthermore, he is a menace to a democratic society. 
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—Harry Overstreet 
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PLEASE 
FEEL 
FREE TO 
DROP US 
A LINE 











GOD BLESS YOU 
Dear Sir: 

I am proud to be a “Charter” subscriber of 
your interesting magazine. I am sure I will profit 
greatly from the many helpful articles in HAR- 
VEST YEARS. 

I am looking forward to the time when I will 
be free from a timeclock and know that I can 
help others in the world—which is what, I be- 
lieve, we were placed in this area of time to do. 

I wish to thank all who are helping send HAR- 
VEST YEARS to us happy Gram’s and Gramp’s. 
God Bless You. 

Mrs. Hazel Fitzmaurice 
Knoxville 21, Tenn. 


HELP UNDERSTANDING 
Dear Sir: 
I”am far from retirement age — but subscribe 





to your HARVEST YEARS for a better under- 
standing of older people. I read your magazine 
from cover to cover then send it on to my mother 
and father who are retired. 

When I read your articles that gives addresses 
for pamphlets, etc., I send for them. They are 
loaded with valuable and condensed information. 
Thank you for pleasant and helpful reading. 


Daisyfai Haley Casazza 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 
Dear Sir: 

I have an idea you might like. We all love to 
tell what we remember from the old days. For 
instance: Do you remember when brides about 
1908 all came out in pale grey trimmed with rose 
or with a rose hat? And how charming they all 
looked with their fresh, wholesome faces? 

Harriet Burns 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Editor's note: Good idea. Anyone else want to 


share remembrances with us? For every one pub- 
lished (50 words) HARVEST YEARS will pay $5. 


TO A FULLER LIFE 
Dear Sir: 

HARVEST YEARS is certainly an interest- 
ing magazine. I congratulate you on the very 
helpful articles in the June issue. May the Lord 
guide you in inspiring Golden Agers to achieve 
a fuller life. 

Carmen L. Saavedra 
Rio Piedras 
Puerto Rico 


BIRTHPLACE REVISITED 
By William Young Elliott 


And here | stood when but a little boy 

And watched the trains come rumbling into town; 
And there the village loafers sat them down 
To talk the hours away, or to annoy 

With boorish glee the girls who sauntered by; 
And there the well were women came to chat, 
And spread the latest news of this or that, 
And furtive lovers cast the cautious eye. 

Yet each possessed his soul, no tyrant time 
Made robots out of men, but they were free 
To probe the secrets of their destiny 

And cultivate the lowly, the sublime. 

Alas for us, all this has passed away, 

And we are slaves of time, and time's delay. 


Editor's note: Our thanks and five dollars go to 
Mr. Elliott. Remember, HARVEST YEARS pays $5 
for every poem or anecdote published. @> 
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Wilma Donahue 


R. WILMA DONAHUE is chairman of the 

Division of Gerontology, Institute for Hu- 
man Adjustment and Lecturer in Psychology at 
The University of Michigan. She directs the 
Annual University of Michigan Conferences 
on Aging and is also director of the Inter- 
University Council on Social Gerontology. 

Educated at The University of Michigan, she 
was granted a Ph.D. in 1937. Then she served 
successively as psychologist in the Student 
Health Service, director of the Bureau of Psy- 
chological Service, Institute for Human Adjust- 
ment. In 1949, she became chairman of the Insti- 
tute’s Division of Gerontology. 

Dr. Donahue is past president of the Michigan 
Society of Gerontology and currently is vice- 
president of the American Gerontological Socie- 
ty, secretary of the Social Research Committee 
of the International Association of Gerontology, 
and member of the Michigan State Commission 
on Aging. 

She also serves as a member of the editorial 
boards of the following scientific journals: Geri- 
atrics. The Gerontologist, Genetic Psychology, 
Journal of Health and Human Behavior. She is 
a member of the scientific committee of the Ger- 
ontological Research Foundation and in 1957 
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in the Field of Aging 






was given its annual award for distinguished 
work in gerontology. She was chairman of one 
of the 20 Sections of the 1961 White House Con- 
ference on Aging (Role and Training of Pro- 
fessional Personnel). 

Dr. Donahue’s research interests are in the 
fields of housing the elderly, education for re- 
tirement, personal and social adjustment of 
older people, and rehabilitation of the work po- 
tentials of older workers. She has published the 
results of studies on all these subjects and in 
addition has edited or co-edited nine books on 
aging, among them Education for Later Maturi- 
ty, Aging in Today’s Society, and Housing the 
Aging. 

In 1957, Dr. Donahue assisted in planning and 
presented a paper at a week-long research semi- 
nar on the “Social Health of Older People” in 
Merano, Italy, preceding the Fourth Interna- 
tional Gerontological Congress. In 1960, she was 
director of a similar research seminar on the 
“Social and Psychological Aspects of Aging” 
which was held in Berkeley, California, the week 
prior to the Fifth International Gerontological 
Congress in San Francisco. In 1960, she was in- 
vited to Paris by Le Centre National de la Re- 
cherche Scientifique to present a paper at a col- 
loquium on the problems of aging. @ 
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